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Week. 


LiTTLE but impeachment has engaged the attention of Congress for 
the week just passed, but that has been well attended to, and the trial 
moves faster than most people expected. We spoke last week of the 
decision rendered by the Senate on the question whether the Chief- 
Justice presided in the trial merely as a substitute for the Vice-Presi- 
dent or whether he came into the Senate clothed with some of the 
powers that belong to him as Chief-Justice of the Supreme Court. 
The latter was the view that Mr. Chase took, and the Senate, for the 
sake of peace, we imagine, gave him his way. On Wednesday, Mr. 
Sumner, who had been strenuous in endeavoring to prevent what he 
considered an arrogant assumption of power, and who was not satisfied 








with the Senate’s decision, returned to the charge, and moved that the | 


Senate should declare that there is no authority in the Constitution for 
& Chief-Justice’s voting in case of a tie vote. By nays 27 to ayes 21 the 
motion was defeated. The rest of the day was spent in the examina- 
tion of witnesses, and in arguments by Mr. Stanbery, Mr. Butler, Mr. 
Curtis, and Mr. Bingham on the admissibility of evidence tending to 
show by means of the acts and words of General Thomas the criminal 
intent of Mr. Johnson—the General’s co-conspirator, as the managers 
contended; his subordinate officer, as the counsel urged. The argu- 
‘ments were forcible and acute on both sides—more so than on any 
other day of the trial, so far as it has yet gone. The Senate admitted 
the evidence. On Thursday and Friday and Saturday the trial pro- 
ceeded, and the prosecution got in all its evidence. On the last-men- 
tioned day the President’s counsel asked for and obtained a delay 
until to-day. The House adjourned from Saturday until yesterday. 
The bill exempting most manufactures from internal revenue tax has 
received the President’s signature and become Jaw. On Monday and 
Tuesday the House was not in session; the Senate’s time was profit- 
ably spent on various things not of special interest or importance. 





The case for the prosecution has brought out little with which the 
public was not already familiar except Mr. Johnson’s telegram to Gov- 
ernor Parsons, of Alabama—perhaps the least defensible of Mr. John- 
son’s compositions—advising the Legislature of that State not to adopt 
the Constitutional Amendment, and a letter to Mr. McCulloch inform- 
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ing him that he had suspended Mr. Stanton under the Tenure-of-Office 
Act. Both these things are undoubtedly very damaging to the defend 
ant; the letter to Mr. McCulloch, in fact, seems to dispose completely of 
Mr. Johnson's allegation that he violated the act for the purpose of 
| testing its validity; at all events, there is little doubt that it will bc. 
| looked upon by the Senate, and would be looked upon by a jury, as 
The telegram to Governor Parsons was, to say the 
| least, a piece of great indecency. General Butler's article covering the 
| bad language at the West has turned out better than anybody expect 
| ed, except, perhaps, the General himself, and, we are bound to admit 
has considerably strengthened the managers’ case. The Emory charge 
| has not been strengthened by the evidence, and is as feeble as possible. 
The case for the prosecution has been extremely well managed, Gen 
| eral Butler bearing the burden of it and displaying all his peculiar 
‘talent both in the examination of witnesses and the argument of inter 
locutory points; and though we have little doubt the evidence has dis 
appointed most people, the impression that the trial will result in « 
conviction has, we think, grown stronger during the week. Chief 
Justice Chase has shown admirable tact and temper under somewhat 
trying circumstances, and, we hope, has abated the suspicions with 
which some of the extreme Radicals were disposed to regard him at the 
outset. The Democratic Senators vote always together, both on points 
of order and points of law, and always in a sense favorable to the 
President. A small body of Republicans have done the same thing on 
the other side, but the mass seem to be really acting on their oaths 
and with complete indifference to party obligations, Chief-Justice 
Chase’s claim to vote received the heaviest blow from Mr, Sumner, 
who opposed it in a very neat and forcible argument, bristling with 
very pointed precedents. The Presidents case will probably be mainly 
new to the public, and therefore probably more interesting to most 
readers than that of the prosecution has been. 


There was one difficulty about the applicability of English prece- 
| dents to the question of the Chief-Justice’s right to vote which Mr. 
Sumner overlooked. It is true that the presiding officer of the House 
of Lords does not vote, unless he is a member of the House. But then, 
| being a member of the House means something more than having a 
| Seat in it. Its members belong to a separate order in the state and in 
society. The House of Lords, therefore, is not simply a legislative 
body as the Senate is; and the voting of a person who was not a mem 
| ber of it would be something more than participation in its legislative 
| or judicial action ; it would be participation in the privileges of a dis 

tinct order of persons not legally responsible to the country. In short, 
the House of Lords is organized on a totally different theory from 
}the Senate. There is one other questfon on which we should have 
/been glad to have had Mr. Sumner say something—and that is, 
lig « presiding” at impeachment trials means simply putting the 
‘question and keeping order, what can be the object of the framers 
of the Constitution in assigning the Chief-Justice to the work ? 
| Would not the ordinary president of the Senate have done it just as 
/well? What room for partiality is there in the discharge of such 
, duties? Can it be that, when the Chief-Justice of the Supreme Court 
was chosen for this service, it was not intended that his legal knowl- 
edge and his high character should be in any way brought into play 
| in the conduct of the proceedings? Is it wise or decorous to call away 
the first judge in the country from his post for whole weeks at a time, 
to do what Mr. Colfax or Mr. Banks can do just as well ? 





The Republicans on Monday last failed to elect their candidate for 
Governor of Connecticut, but they may claim to have carried the State, 
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for they have largely increased their majority in the Legislature, and 
the Legislature bestows the great prize of the contest—the seat in the 
United States Senate for the long term. Mr. Dixon will undoubtedly 
be ousted. On the gubernatorial vote the majority against the Repub- 
licans is increased from about a thousand to about fifteen hundred 
on the heaviest total vote ever cast in the State—about 99,000. 
Mr. English’s gairs were made in the larger towns. In Bridgeport he 
this year gained 207 on last year’s majority; in Hartford he gained 
160; and in New Haven he gained no less than 453. As to the last- 
named city, Mr. English there increases by no less than one-fourth a 
majority which was itself so large as to excite the gravest suspicions, 
and there is perfect proof that this year frauds were at least attempted 
there. We may as well confess to a belief that the 450, more or less, 
new Democratic voters in that city make us think of those 350 other 
Democratic voters whose names, on the protest of the Republican regis- 
trars, were last week stricken from the voting-list. While the Demo- 
cratic gains are heavy in the large towns, where “colonizing” is pos- 
sible, the Republicans have made gains in the small towns and rural 
districts. Thus the Legislature is more Republican than it was 
last year, and for this reason the party—which, speaking roughly, 
is a rural party, as the Democratic is an urban party—will not go into 
the Presidential campaign with any feeling of discouragement. When 
every town and city in the United States is voting on the same day, and 
‘“‘eolonists” and “repeaters” are needed at home, and each State is 
reduced for its voters toe its own citizens, the Republicans of Connecti- 
cut will probably be able to give a better account of themselves than 
they gave on Monday, when, as the World says, “the voice of the 
people” (in the Sixth Ward of Hartford and Fifth Ward of New Haven) 
“that daunted the bloated tyrants of an hour in March, damns them in 
April.” 





The meaning of the Connecticut election is always somewhat diffi- 
cult to get at, owing to the evenness with which the votes are divided 
between the two great parties. Very little things are sufficient to turn 
the scale either way, so that the State is not very valuable as an indi- 
cator. The settling of accounts about the matter between the daily 
papers the day after election, is, however, always amusing, if not in- 
structive. This year there are fewer defaulters and heavy losses than 
usual, owing to the extreme caution with which the subject was ap- 
proached by all. The New York Times, strange to say, committed itself 
more freely than any, and has now to answer for having said that the 
result of the election would give some means of judging of Grant’s 
prospects. The Tribune was for a wonder prudent, and consequently 
has this time avoided trouble and humiliation. Nobody of course 
doubts the fervency of its Republicanism, but we venture to ask, now 
that all is over, whether such announcements as that which it so osten- 
tatiously made a few days ago, that it was “the duty” of the High 
Court of Impeachment to be guided in its judicial decisions by “ the 
opinion of the general of our armies,” help the Republican party any- 
where, or are likely to help General Grant? We hear a great deal of 
talk continually about the “impolicy” of “ criticising” the party—that 
is, of pointing out its failures and shortcomings and vices. We wish 
that some of the zeal which is expended on the suppression of this sort 
of thing were occasionally directed to preventing the utterance of stark 
nonsense, or worse, by its professed organs, There is no party in this 
country strong enough, and there never will be one in our time strong 
enough, to go before the American people with such doctrines about 
the Senate and the Judiciary as the 7ribune and Independent are 
gratuitously introducing into this controversy. Let us add that when- 
ever any such party appears, Hobbes’s state of nature will not be very 
far off, and all good men will owe it to their wives and children to bar- 
ricade their doors, and stock their cellars with provisions and water. 


On Monday, voting went on in Michigan and Ohio as well as in 
Connecticut, and on Tuesday Wisconsin elected Republican Supreme 
Court Judges by a majority about the same as last year’s. In 
Michigan the vote was on the adoption of a new constitution. It 
was provided that two propositions should be offered separately 
—whether there should be annual or biennial sessions of the Legis- 





lature, and whether or not the Legislature should pass a com- 
pulsory total abstinence law. The question of negro suffrage it was 
decided not to submit separately. It has caused the rejection of the 
new constitution by a majority of not far from 10,000 in a State where 
last year the Republican majority was about 24,000, in 1866 about 
29,000, and for years preceding very heavy. It must not, however, be 
forgotten how very few years it is, how few months, indeed, since 
North-western Republicans talked under their breath when the possi- 
bility ot a negro’s casting a ballot was mentioned. Probably, taking 
the party throughout the country, four-fifths of its members would vote 
for the Michigan amendment, and the four-fifths will be nine-tenths in 
no long time. In Ohio, the elections of Monday were municipal and 
not general. There are gains and losses for both sides, and the result 
is without significance. 





The 7ribune has informed us during the past week, in leaded type, 
that “General Grant has announced it as his opinion that the only 
hope of peace for the country is the success of the pending impeach- 
ment trial ;” and it adds, “ When the general of our armies entertains 
this conviction, there is no room for doubt as to the duty of the 
Senate.” As there is every reason to believe that General Grant has 
never made’ any such announcement, and that if he had done so he 
would be the last man to expect the Senate to be influenced by his 
opinion in the conduct of a judicial proceeding, this story ought not, 
and we feel sure will not, be allowed to reflect any discredit on him, and 
in fact, per se, is not worth notice. But it throws some additional light 
on the view entertained by the 7ribune aud Independent of the nature 
of the tribunal which they have in their minds when they talk of the 
“ High Court of Impeachment.” Our readers may remember that the 
Tribune announced some weeks ago as well-settled doctrine that the de- 
cision ot this court on the constitutionality of a law—that is, its inter- 
pretation of the written instrument called the “ constitution”—was 
binding on the Supreme Court in all cases, and that the judges of the 
Supreme Court might be impeached and deposed for disregarding it. 
With the view of ascertaining what rules of interpretation were to be 
followed in impeachment cases, we looked into the Jndependent, which 
belongs to the same school as the 7ribune, but generally goes deeper 
into the philosophy of these questions, and there found that the Senate 
ought to be guided to a greater or less degree by letters received from 
‘‘citizens” in various parts of the country ; that in Johnson’s case, the 
law and facts being both well known to everybody, the citizens ought 
to “ burden the mails ” with letters demanding his conviction, besides 
keeping up “ unceasing prayer ” for the same result. The 7ribune now 
goes one step further, and informs us that the “ High Court” afore- 
said ought also to be guided in the discharge of its judicial duties 
by the opinions of the general of our armies. It is safe to say that, 
under these doctrines, if the Senate should adopt them, we shall wit- 
ness feats of hermeneutics which will put the German commentators to 
the blush; and we shall have a court which will possess the great 
merit of absolute novelty. There has been nothing even resembling it 
since the heathen Oracles were silenced. The presence of the Chief- 
Justice in his robes, the examination of witnesses, the arguments of 
counsel, and the citation of precedents, are on this theory all parts of 
a piece of imposture intended to delude the ignorant. 





Another bit of information about Grant has been supplied by 
Wendell Phillips; who announces that “his drunkenness in the streets 
of Washington is not denied.” The main reasons why charges of this 
kind, made by persons of Mr. Phillips’s school, are not denied, is, first, 
that the public does not pay much attention to them ; and, secondly, 
that those who make the charges would be the last to take any notice 
of the denials. But the readiness and frequency with which such 
charges are made against private character, and the impunity which 
attends the making of them, and the small amount of sympathy which 
anybod y receives who shows any restiveness under them, are not pleasant 
to witness. There is a considerable body of agitators engaged in the 
service of the negro and several other good causes, whose whole stock-in- 
trade is made up of extravagance and personal abuse. These two things 
serve them in lieu of history, political economy, jurisprudence, logic, 
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and metaphysics, “ wit, eloquence, and poesy,” and every other species | ton may be correct, and may be uncontradicted. The Courrier des 
of mental furniture that a respectable agitator ought to have ; and what | /fa/s (vis seews to think so, for it attacks Mr. Wade with violence— 
makes their performances all the more repulsive is, that they set up to a violence called out probably by his slighting mention of the French. 
be moral politicians par excellence. Wendell Phillips has better Itstigmatizes him as an unveracious man, as a man of the Puritans,” « inh 
weapons in his private armory, but he seems to have a chivalrous re- the hat ever on the head but when he speaks to you of his Bible,’ 


pugnance to being any better equipped than those whom he leads. /as a *Cameronian,” as an illiterate person, and one addicted to 





The Washington correspondents are not showing that impartiality | 
in the distribution of titles amongst the impeachment managers which | 
we have urged upon them. Mr. Boutwell has already been dubbed the 
“Cold and Classical Demosthenes of the House,” and both Messrs. 
Stevens and Butler have also been provided for. We hoped that in 
the next distribution something would be done for Messrs. Bingham | 
and Wilson; but Mr. Boutwell is again the lucky man. He hasreceived | 
two fresh appellations, either of which would make an ordinary per- | 
son happy: “ The Black-haired Energy of this Impeachment” and 
“The Steady Wind Blowing Aft.” Hole-in-the-Day, The-Man-that’s- 
Afraid-of-His-Horse, and The-Man-that-Walks-under-the-Ground, the 
distinguished Pawnee braves, had better look after their names dur- 
ing the present crisis, or they may wake up some fine morning and 
find them gone. 











The accounts of the operations of the ‘* Kuklux Klan,” the secret 
organization which has been formed by the Southern “ Conservatives” 
for the purpose of making the South unpleasant for Yankees and 
negroes—or, to put the matter more plainly, for the purpose of break- 
ing up the Radical organization at the South—are anything but pleasant 
reading. There are various stories as to the origin of the “ Klan,” but 
this is a matter of small importance. What is certain is, that it has 
established a reign of terror in Tennessee and Georgia, and is spread- 
ing into other States. Though the number of well-authenticated 
outrages committed by it may seem small, they have been of such a 
nature as to inspire deep apprehension in all the Unionists, black and 
white. A leading and highly respectable Radical has just been mur- 
dered by it in Georgia, and, what is worse, the newspapers applaud 
its operations. General Meade is taking measures to put it down 
in Georgia, the most effective of which is making the district in which an 
outrage is committed pecuniarily responsible for it. We venture to say 
this will produce much more satisfactory results than the direct pursuit 
of the members of the “Klan” with soldiers. The success of the 
“Klan” in Tennessee, of which the papers furnish fall and horrible 
accounts, is a remarkable illustration of the value of the doctrines 





which have been preached so much during the last year about the effi 
cacy of constitution-making, disfranchisement, and the sending of loyal | 
men to Congress for the “regeneration” and pacification of the South. | 
If these doctrines were sound, Tennessee ought now to be rapidly | 
growing into a perfect garden of deligat, for it fulfilled all the required 
conditions of *‘ regeneration” over ayear ago, and has for its governor the 
most truculent Unionist that ever wept over the flag or cursed a rebel ; 
but the melancholy truth is that it is being barbarized by the absence 
of law or any signs of law. 


| 





There is not the least reason why intelligent American people, men 
and women, should not choose their own styles of dress as well as the 
enslaved French. Milton speaks of Custom as “the most cruel and | 
unrelenting of all tyrants,” but does not deny the possibility of trepan- | 
ning Custom’s head and putting some sound sense in it. Our repub- | 
lican theory of government will never be realized until the women of | 
the nation are baptized into the idea, scorn receptions and fashion, | 
take hold of higher education and politics and help man to_ 
get what he cannot get alone—a just and stable government. | 
These, Mrs. Cady Stanton says, are the views of glorious old Mr. | 
Wade on the woman question, Perhaps they are. But we had 
very explicit accounts from a press writer of Mr. Wade's views 
on the working man question, taken down in short-hand as the | 
words left Mr. Wade’s lips, and it afterwards turned out that the cor- | 


‘Tespondent and the whole party travelling with Mr. Wade had grossly 


misunderstood him. Indeed, Mr. Wade declared still further that the 
correspondent had grossly misrepresented him, However, Mrs, Stan-| 


profanity, as turbulent, cross-tempered, and so on. It is unmeasured 
abuse, but of an amusing kind, being only half in earnest afterall. But 
Mrs. Stanton’s praise is all in earnest, and “future Presidents” and 
other aspirants for honors will do well to flee from her as a new peril 
in politics, 





There is little news of importance from Europe, except that of the 
defeat of the Disraeli ministry in the House of Commons on the Trish 
Church question, The probable consequences of this, as regards the 
State Church both in England and Ireland, we have discussed else- 
where. The consequences to the Disraeli ministry it is more dificult 
to forecast, owing to the peculiar mental and moral constitution of its 
leader, Under ordinary circumstances, he would doubtless appeal to 
the country by dissolving Parliament. He is not hkely to do this on 
the present occasion for two reasons, One is, that the country would 
be almost certain to sustain the opposition if it was appealed to, as it 
would be in case of a dissolution now, on the single question of the 
Irish Church. The other is, that there will be a dissolution in due 
course next year under the Recent Reform act, so that to force members 
to go to the trouble and expense of another clection now would be 
looked on as a pecuniary penalty ipflicted oa the House for its failure 
to support the ministry, and would, therefore, be as unpopular 
amongst Mr. Disraeli’s followers as amongst his foes, There is little 
doubt that he would like to repeat the * little game” of last year, 
refuse to resign, throw the whole responsibility on the House of 
Commons, and set himself to work to carry out its will without regard 
to his own convictions in the matter of the Irish Chureh, as he did in 
the matter of Parliamentary retorm. But it is tolerably certain that 
this mode of sticking in office is no longer available. Most of those 
who followed his lead about the Reform Bill are somewhat ashamed of 
their course and ashamed of their leader. Moreover, the circumstance 
that le was once “ a gentleman of the press,” that he bas risen under “ the 
cold shade of aristocracy,” and is not ashamed of his origin, as well as 
the other affecting particulars of his career, do not wear well as politi- 
eal forces, Goldwin Smith, in what would have been a very effective, 
if it had not been a very ferocious, attack on him, has really laid bare 
the arts by which he has risen, and they are not arts of which ‘ gentle- 
men of the press’? need feel particularly proud. It is true that, like 
Burke, “ at every step in his life he has been traversed and opposed,” 
that “at every turnpike he has been obliged to show his passport,” 
but it is not true that “all his arts have been manly arts.” 


In France, the only incident of much importance has been the issue 
of a pamphlet, either from the Imperial pen or that of somebody in 
the “Cabinet particulier,” entitled, ‘* Les Titres de la Dynastie Na- 
poléonienne,” which contains an account of the various popular votes, 
or “ pléciscites,” as it is now the fashion to call them in Europe, taken 
in France on the claims of the Bonapartes to the Imperial power, 
showing that their authority has been again and again confirmed by 
overwhelming majorities. The pamphlet, as it only repeats what 
everybody knew already, would have little importance, if it were not 
considered to be put forward as a counterblast to the gale of discon- 
tent and distrust which is just now blowing against the Imperial 
dynasty, and which the conscription under the new law is aggravating 


| seriously, having already produced serious disturbances in the south, 


and which the Emperor's advancing years and growing physical in- 
firmity render doubly alarming. His immediate followers, who owe 
their all to his rise, are anxious to meet the crisis by increased repres- 


'sion, bat he himself is said, either through loss of nerve or growing 


love of peace and qniet, to be more inclined to conciliation than he 
has ever been. One indication of the continued ascendancy of the 
“Mamelukes,” however, is the promotion of the Chief of Police to be 
what is called “ Director-General of Public Security,” a new cflice with 
great police power, and independent of the Ministry of ihe Interior. 
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NATIONAL DEBI IN EUROPE. 

In speaking some weeks ago of the degradation that would follow 
any attempt to evade the full payment of the national debt according 
to the understanding on which it was contracted, we expressed the 
opinion that, if the United States followed the advice of the repudia- 
tors, its companions in disgrace in the money markets of the world 
would be Turkey, Spain, and Greece only, and that it would not enjoy 
the society and sympathy of any first-class powers. We are now, how- 
ever, ensbled to state, for tre consolation of the repudiators, that it 
seems likely that Austria an] Italy will, before long, to use General 
Butler's elegant phrase, “ take all seeming or actual wrong from their 
debt”? by clapping a heavy income-tax on the interest paid to the 
public creditors, We cannot say that either of these powers stands 
high amongst the nations of the world. The first isa decayed trickster 
and bu!ly, which is not, gorrectly speaking, entitled to be called a 
nation at all, but is a conglomeration of races, built up in the Middle 
Ages and projected into the modern world, rather as a relic of things 
long passed away than as aliving political organization, with an honor 
and aspirations of its own, Italy, too, has not much to boast of asa 
nation cither in the past or present. It has struggled into independ- 
ence by foreign aid, and, thus far, has not shown its ability to hold its 
own single-handed against any of its neighbors, and is beset by inter- 
nal difficulties such as most other countries have taken centuries to 
overcome, and which it would certainly not reflect any great dis- 
credit on Italian statesmen to be foiled by. 

There is no denying that Austria at least enjoys the style and title of 
a first-class power, and Italy, if in the second rank, may be said to 
stand at the very head of it, inasmuch as her population and the size 
of her army would, were she united and organized, place her in the 
first rank. Therefore, there is some consolation in the fact that both 
governments are said to be about to tax the interest on their bonds— 
Austria to the tune of ten per cent., and Italy of about eight. The thing 
is a flagrant breach of faith, for the simple reason that their creditors 
are nearly all foreigners, and that the loans were all raised in Lon- 
don, Paris, and Amsterdam, in return for bonds like our own, bearing 
a certain annual interest, or, in other words, for fixed annuities; but 
the takers certainly never undertook to share the fortunes of the 
Austrian empire or Italian kingdom, or to take the chance of their 
taxation being light or heavy, or their finances well or ill managed. 
Of course, the class of persons who buy government securities which 
are already suljccted to t»Xxation, or which are well known to be 
liable to it, have nothing to complain of, be they native or foreigners, 
as long as the burden is inflicted on all kinds of income equally. They 
know their risks before they take them. But when a government says 
to a foreigner, Lend us one hundred dollars, and we will pay you six 
dollars a year for it as long as we keep it, and pay you off at the end of 
twenty years, or pay you fifteen dollars a year for twenty years, and 
then be quits—and after he has advanced the money, and the bargain 
has been closed, and old men and widows and orphans have settled 
down into dependence on it, it suddenly turns round and says that it 
finds itself rather straitened, and bas determined to retain sixty cents a 
year out of the six dollars by way of interest, it is simply guilty of 
what in a private individual is called swindling. Yet this is what the 
Italians and Austrians talk of doing. 

The reason they tals of doing it is not that they are ignorant of the 
nature of the transaction they propose. They understand it perfectly 
well, and discuss the matter both in the Parliament and Reichsrath 
with all the moaning and groaning which become honorable men, 
But the fact is, that money they must have, and money 1s not to be had 
in any other way. The alternative presented to them, they say, is death 
or cheating, and the public creditor, they say, surely cannot hesitate 
between total loss and partial loss. Ever since Louis Napoleon 
ascended the French throne, the increase of armaments which bis 








existence has everywhere made necessary, has driven all European gov- 
ernments into borrowing, and, unluckily for them, they for many years 
found borrowing easy. The thirty-five years. of peace between 
Waterloo and the coup d‘état were a period of extraordinary prosperity, 
and the accumulation of capital which took place during these years 
in England, Holland, Belgium, and France, as the result of the rapid 
growth of commerce and manufactures in all these countries, was 
enormous, The consequence was, that when Europe settled down after 
the establishment of the Empire, governments found that they had only 
to stretch out their hands, in all the great markets, in order to have 
their treasury filled, and they certainly have not failed to improve their 
opportunities, There has not been one of them, except Englaud and 
Prussia, which has not gone on ever since making a deficit every year 
regularly, and filling it with a loan. The increase in the sum total of 
their debts has consequently been something frightful. Even Turkey 
has found the means of borrowing, and Spain has given some signs 
not of honesty, but of reviving hope and unabated impudence, and the 
Southern Confederacy began to borrow before it was three months in 
existence. 

Things have gone on swimmingly until now. The interest has been 
regularly paid by the aid of fresh loans, and the ingenuity of the human 
race has been taxed, as it never has been taxed belore, for the invention 
and production of fresh instruments of destruction. Ease in bor- 
rowing begot and stimulated ease in spending; and the confi- 
dence and extravagance of the governments seemed to communi- 
cate itself to all fields of enterprise, till the crash came at last in 1866, 
after the battle of Sadowa, and now no government has a chance of a 
loan on any foreign market. To use Mr. Goschen’s words, in his article, 
“ Two per Cent.,” in a late number of the Edinburgh Review, “ capital 
has struck” against all kinds of investments. The loan markets were 
closed to ministers of finance. Capitalists have begun to see that the 
only result of their confidence and liberality has been to provide their 
debtors with enormous fleets and armies, with which they are now 
waiting to fly at each other’s throats, with a fair prospect of destroy- 
ing what is left of their substance. 

The means to which Austria and Italy are resorting to get out 
of their difficulties is, however, a striking illustration of the growth 
of public morality and of governmental power and organization. 
Five hundred years ago, a monarch who found himself short, and 
unable to pay his creditors, either adulterated the coinage, or 
increased its nominal value by proclamation or legal enactment. 
These were the only modes of cheating creditors then in use, as 
obligations having a long period to run were, for obvious rea- 
sons, unknown, The burden of taxation he could not increase, be- 
cause, in his easiest times, he raised every cent on which he could lay 
hands. Nowadays, however, there is po government in the world that 
would dare to resort to this device ; there is probably no public man 
in Europe who would venture to propose it, well knowing the ridicule 
and opprobrium of which he would make himself the object. The 
nearest approach made to it in our day is the Western proposal to pay 
the public debt in greenbacks, but the advocates of this scheme are 
blinded to its real nature by the fact that the new greenback they 
would issue for the purpose would, to the natural eye, be precisely the 
same thing as the greenback which they every day see passing as good 
money. Governments, therefore, either raise forced loans, by the issue 
of legal-tender paper, or they clap on taxation where they promised 
not to tax, or where people never expected them to tax. They do 
as Spain and Greece have done—refuse to meet their liabilities on the 
simple plea of want of funds, and inability to raise them. Either 
plan shows some progress in morality; and the amount that may 
be realized, or rather saved, by clapping on an income-tax, is a striking 
evidence of the progress of society both in wealth and confidence, 
inasmuch as it shows the amount of money which people in our day 
put in the power of governments without any tangible pledge or security. 

With regard to the future, the Duc de Broglie, iv a recent article in 
the Revue des Deux Mondes, pointed out what he considers a source 
of insecurity with regard to all diplomatic engagements, from which 
many European economists fear there will flow, for a while at least, 
similar insecurity with regard to all financial engagements contracted 
by governments, His theory is that heretofore the monarch, or at 
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least a very small knot of statesmen, in every European country, repre-| 
sented the nation, and to all intents and purposes were the nation, 
and thought of themselves as the nation. Moreover, their successors, | 
with their power, inherited their traditions and reputation, and re- 
garded all their engagements very much in the light of their own 
engagements, and, if they violated them, had to incur personal odium, 
and vindicate their conduct before a small and therefore powerful circle 
of their fellows. Now all this is changed or changing. Statesmen are, | 
owing to the rise of democracy, becoming more and more nearly the | 
agents of the people, and do not pretend to do more than execute the | 
popular will. . | 
Now the people, these financiers say, are as yet too new to the 
work of government, and too unfamiliar with the idea of national re- 
sponsibility, to be very particular about breaking pecuniary engage- 
ments which they find inconvenient. The shame of the breach of faith, 
too, has to be distributed amongst so many persons, that no individual 
feels it sufficiently keenly to rouse him into any decided action against | 
a course from which he derives material benefit; and therefore, it is 


_Cipation in 1830-2. 


| rebellion ended in a disruption of the Union, and a consequent break 


said, we may confidently look for a period both of great extravagance | 


and widespread repudiation, until the democracy, having got settled 
firmly in its seat, begins to respect itself, and learns to reverence its | 
own plighted faith. Any sign of moral weakness on this point in this | 
country strengthens these apprehensions; but judging from the effect 
produced by the discussions of the last two months, we cannot help 
feeling that the democracy on this side of the water will show that the 
morality of the masses, when applied to public affairs, is not only as 
good as that of oligarchies, but vastly better. 








THE FALL OF THE IRISH OHUROH ESTABLISHMENT. 

THE vote in the House of Commons on Mr. Gladstone’s resolutions 
providing for the abolition of the Irish Church Establishment, do not 
ensure its immediate abolition, nor do they even ensure its being 
finally and completely dealt with by the present Parliament. They 
simply put a step to any fresh appointments to livings in the gift of 
the Government, or to the appointment of bishops to any sees that 
may hereafter become vacant. In fact, it is not at all likely that even 
the reformed Parliament will put it out of existence at once. The 
plan adopted will probably be to dispose of the various livings as they 
become vacant by the Ceath of the actual incumbents—thus avoiding 
all perplexing questions of compensation. But where the livings are 
the property of private individuals—which, we believe, in Ireland is 
rare—or of corporations like Trinity College, Dublin, which holds a 





great number of them, compensation will of course have to be made. 


on some fixed scale. The effects of the change on the spiritual condi- 
tion of the people will be small. In districts in which the establish- 


ment really supplies a popular demand, the worshippers will be able) 


to maintain the church and clergyman by their voluntary contribu- 
tions, with diminished dignity perhaps, but still with quite as great 
efficiency as now. Dissent in Ireland is practically extinct, though 
thirty years ago both Methodism and Congregationalism may be said 


| 


' technical phrase already appropriated by a very different phenomenou— 


to have flourished. In a very large portion of the country, however, | 
Protestantism will totally disappear with the downfall of the Church, | 


aod the handful of Protestant worshippers be left without any religious 
ministrations whatever, Whether they will suffer by this is, how- 


ever, more than doubtful, as the ministers paid by the state to instruct | 
congregations of this size are very rarely of much value from a spirit-| 


ual point of view. In fact, the Irish clergy, except in Dublin and one 
or two other large cities, have themselves been for long years a stand- 


ing illustration of the badness of the system to which they belong. | 


What with their want of intelligent society, their unfortunate relations 
with their Catholic neighbors, who look on them as the outposts of a 
foreign army, their close connections with the Protestant gentry, whose 
relations with their Catholic neighbors are nearly as bad, and the 
demoralizing influence of a false position, they may be said to have 
done nothing for religion, and little or nothing for learning. A more 


deplorable history than theirs, considering what the state has done for | 
- them, from a literary point of view, no body of clergy in Europe has to” 
show. The Irish bishoprics, too, have, when not given to Englishmen, restrain the former within limits satisfactory to the public, vy the ap- 
been generally bestowed as rewards for political service of a low order | pointment of a commission of enquiry, which has recommended the 
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rendered by the appointee’s relatives. One or two great houses may 
be said to have had bishoprics in the family. In fact, taken for all in 
all, a viler abuse, one with fewer redeeming traits, fewer historical 
claims to the sympathy or consideration of any intelligent human being, 
than the Irish Church, has never fallen before the reformer’s axe, 

Its downfall is undoubtedly the indirect result of the war in this 
country; and that this should be one of the results of the war is ano- 
ther singular illustration of the reactionary influence of this country 
on the history of England. The success of the Revolution undoubtedly 
prevented a serious change in the form of the English Government 
under George III. The success of republican institutions had much 
to do with rousing and keeping alive the discontent which ended 
in the passage of the Reform Bill and the triumph of Catholic Eman: 
It is now certain that the success or failure of the 
renewed struggle for an extension of the franchise, which begaa after 
the repeal of the corn-laws and continued very freely duriog the ensu 
ing ten years, turned on the result of the rebellion here. Uad the 




























































up of the North into one or more confederacies, there is hardly a doubt 
that no change in the distribution of the franchise in England would 
have been made, at least during the lifetime of this generation, and it 
was the secret consciousness of its bearing on English atlairs which 
excited the interest with which Englishmen watched the struggle—an 
interest such as they have never shown in any foreign contlict since 
the contest of the Dutch with Philip Il. and Louis NIY., when 
England was believed to be looked on by the Pope and his vassals as 
a choice morsel to be devoured last. The war here bred the Fenians, 
and the Fenians, to the eternal disgrace of English statesmen, have 
secured for Irish affairs a kind and degree of attention such as they 
have never before received from English legislators. 

It is difficult to believe, however, that the effect of the abolition of 
the Irish Church will be confined to Ireland, 
important principles which have long formed the subject of controversy 
are conceded. One is, that church property has not the rights or inci- 
dents of private property, and may be disposed of by the legislature 
on general considerations of expediency. The other is, that the main- 
tenance of a state church which is not the church of the majority, is 
not justifiable. Now, the last of these principles, placed in the hauds 
of the reformed Parliament, must lead—and one might almost venture to 
say before long—to some serious state-meddling with the English Church 
itself. Owing toa variety of circumstances, the hold of that Church on 
the country of late years has been seriously weakened. In the first 
place, the feeling of the uselessness of all ecclesiastical establish- 
ments has greatly increased under the influence of the general growth 
of political radicalism, which the writings of “the philosophers,” as 
they are now called—meaning Mill, Goldwin Smith, and their follow- 
ers—have of late years done so much to promote, even amongst the 
middle classes, In the next place, the religious revival, or—as this is a 
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the increasing interest in religious questions which the growth of poli- 
tical radicalism has done much to promote, has made a serious rent in 
the Church itself. The Broad Churchmen have, during the last ten 
years, been becoming more and more heterodox, and while increasing, 
if anything, in earnestness, have embraced and are proclaiming 
opinions on such questions as the atonement and future puuishment, 
which they insist upon holding, and have successfully viadicated their 
legal right to hold, within the pale of the Church, and tuey have almost, 
if not quite, succeeded in taking possession of Oxford University. 

This, combined with their own natural tendencies, has driven the 
High Churchmen into still more advanced positions, and they now 
make pretensions and have adopted ceremonies which have secured for 
them the character, as well as the name, of a new sect. The Ritualists 
of to-day, in fact, are as far in advance of the High Churchmen of 
twenty years ago as the latter were then in advance of the Low 
Churchmen, and the gulf between them and the Broad Churctimen is 
perhaps wider than any that has ever divided men belonging to the 
same religious organization, A feeble attempt is now being made to 
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bestowal on the bishop of the power of controlling clergymen in their 
use of forms without appeal. But this will hardly be very effective, 
for two reasons: Some of the bishops are Ritualists themselves ; others 
will be too timid to push the Ritualists to the wall lest it should pre- 
cipitate what everybody now begins to fear is at hand—a complete 
schism. 

In the meantime, the effect of the conflict on the general public 
mind is very injurious to the Establishment. It is getting the country 
into the habit of looking at the clergy as foolish and quarrelsome per- 
sons whom Parliament and the courts will have to take in hand, and is 
exposing them every day to the contemptuous denunciations of the 
secular press—even to those of papers like the Spectator, which make 
an open profession of strong religious feeling. Moreover, it is com- 
pleting that alienation of the body of the people which began with the 
rise of Nonconformity more than two centuries ago, and which, under 
one form or other, and with varying degrees of force, has ever since 
been sapping the foundations of the Establishment. The accounts one 
hears at present of the effect of Ritualism in driving away from the 
parish church in large districts all but a few farmers who are in some 
way under obligations to the clergymen, and sending them to the dis- 
senting chapels, or keeping them at home on Sundays, are very strik- 
ing. Moreover, the growth of the sacerdotal character amongst the 
clergy, which Ritualism promotes, increases their intolerance of tem- 
per and manner, thus widening the breach of feeling between the 
clergy and the people which the social position and training of the 
former have always created, and which has been one of the curses of the 
Church and of the country. And—though this is, of course, a 
minor cause of irritation—those of the clergy who are justices of the 
peace administer the law, especially under obnoxious acts, with more 
than usual stringency—a circumstance which can be readily accounted 
for by certain features in clerical education which we have not time to 
discuss here—which, when commented on by the ‘press as it is now, 
fans the flame of popular dislike. 

It is hardly possible, therefore, that the English Church, with all 
these causes of dissolution at work within it, can long escape disagree- 
able overhauling at the hands of the reformed Parliament, particularly 
as the very first work that Parliament will be called on to do will be the 
abolition of the sister Establishment in Ireland. The strength of the 
English Establishment lies almost wholly now in the fact that it is 
property—a fact which, in the days when men were hanged for petty 
theft, was sufficient in England to cover almost any abuse, but which 
has of late years lost a great deal of its strength. Still, when one 
remembers the enormous sums invested in Church livings—the number 
of scions and dependents of wealthy families that hold them—and th« 
close alliance of the landed gentry with the Church, as a political 
institution and moneyed corporation, one cannot look for any change 
without a desperate struggle, and perhaps a protracted one. 


THE LAW OF POPULATION. 


Tue last number of the Quarterly Journal of Psychological Medicine 
and Medical Jurisprudence contains an article, by Dr. Nathan Allen, on th: 
“Law of Population,” in which he repeats at considerable length the opin 
ions on the same subject which made so much stir when produced by him 
before the Social Science Association some time ago in Boston. He gives 
the various theories of population propounded by Matthews, Sadler, Double. 
day, Herbert Spencer, Richards, and others, and pronounces them all erro 
neous, for the somewhat singular reason that they are “so variable and con. 
tradictory.” He then brings forward his owa law, which, though not thrown 
into a formula, as it ought to be, is, as nearly as we can make out, that 
where women are properly trained, they will be healthy, and will marry 
and bear children in such numbers that population will increase; that 
where they are not properly trained, and are consequently not healthy, they 
will marry as much as usual, but will have few or no children, and popu- 
lation will decrease. 

He has deduced this law “ from the evidences of the ill health of New 
England women, as gathered from travellers, miscellaneous writers, news. 
papers, journals, and medical books and physicians,” coupled with the decline 
going on, as he believes, from his own examination of certain town registers, 
in the sizs of New Eagland families ; and he fortifies his position by an 
elaborate exposition of the condition of the female frame in health, and the 








departures from this standard which are discoverable in the physical con- 
dition of the average New England women of ourday. This departure he 
ascribes to the faultiness of the present style of dreas, to the abstinence of 
American women from household labor, to their general neglect of exercise, 
and, finally, to over-cultivation of their minds both during their school- 
days and afterwards: 


“ Nowhere else,” he exclaims, “is female education carried to such an 
extent asin New England. It is true there have been at former periods, 
and are at the present day, among the European nations, women distin- 
guished for a protound knowledge of books, of the sciences, and for learning 
generally ; but with no nation or people upon the globe can 80 large a num- 
ber of highly educated young women be found as in New England. Now 
this education seems a noble, a grand, a magnificent thing for the female ; 
but in obtaining it what are the effects upon ber physical system, and what 
are to be the results upon posterity ? 

“The nervous temperament becomes altogether too predominant, the 
brain and nervous system are cultivated in undue proportion to other parts 
of the body. There is an excessive activity of the brain, a kind of preco- 
ciousness in its development, a smartness and a brilliancy in the mental 
training and character of our girls, that can nowhere else be found. It is 
a growth too much like that of plants reared in a hothouse, that cannot 
bear outside exposure.” 


Now, the apparent difference in the fertility of the native and foreign. 
born women in New England is a difference which is observed in all 
countries between the women of an educated, thoughtful, prudent, and some- 
what fastidious race and those of a comparatively ignorant, unreflecting, 
improvident, and coarsely-bred one. The lower a race or class stands in the 
scale the faster it breeds, provided its food is sufficient to maintain a low state 
of health. This may not be universally true, but it has been observed in such 
a number of cases that Dr. Allen’s theory, that the native New Englanders 
bave fewer children than the Germans or Irish around them because their 
physical condition is inferior and their mental culture higher, is shown to be 
nearly worthless. The women of the Irish or English aristocracy are not 
noted for their bad health, and yet their families cannot be compared to 
those of English hinds or to those of Irish laborers during the potato 
period. There are certain cantons of Switzerland in which the women are 
as strong and ignorant as Dr. Allen could desire, and in which population 
has remained stationary for generations, owing to the simple fact that few 
parents have more than two children. We have rarely seen stronger or 
more robust-looking women than those of the Saxons of Transylvania, 
and they are as stupid as any friend of humanity need wish to see, and yet 
the population of the colony has not increased for over a century, and it is 
aow declining rapid!y, while the wretched Siovacks and Wallachians around 
them are breeding like rabbits. Ever since the Revolution the population of 
France—not in Paris simply, but in the country districts—bas increased 
vat very slowly if at all—very slowly, indeed, compared with the days when 
vrass-fed peasants reared their swarms of brats to cover the roads with 
oeggars, and whiten the battle-tields of the Low Countries with their bones. 
Dr. Allen notices this circumstance himself. “ One hundred years ago,” he 
says, “ the birth-rate of France was equal to that of any of the nations in 
Europe, but since the present century commenced, the number of births has 
been every year approximating nearer and nearer to that of the deaths.” 
“Fifty years ago the average number of children te each married woman 
in France was five ; it was afterwards reduced to four, and now to three in 
the rural districts and provinces, and to only two in Paris and other cities.” 
‘What can be the causes of such a change?” he then asks, and answers 
that “ he can allude to only a few of them.” As a matter of fact, however, 
ue “ alludes” to one only, and that one is a pure assumption of his own, set 
up apparently to support his theory about the population of New England, 
viz, “that the French women”—whom he pronounces very like the New 
England women—“ are very much given to the enjoyments of society, to 
amusements and light literature,” and “have tried to make domestic labor 
and household duties as easy as possible.” 

If Dr. Allen had gone about his work in the right way, he would have 
asked himself whether, about the time that the size of French families 
began to diminish, any great change occurred in the social condition of the 
people ; and, having thus put himself on the right scent, a very little read- 
ing would have shown him that about fifty years ago the French were sud- 
denly raised from a condition of abject misery into one of comparative com- 
fort and independence ; that their food and clothing were greatly improved ; 
their intelligence greatly stimulated by their relief from feudal burdens ; 
that the standard of living has ever since been steadily rising amongst 
them, and the proportion of the national wealth to population steadily 
increasing. He would then have asked himself whether this has not had 
something to do with the decline in the size of French families; whether 
the various careful students of French society who have discussed the sub 
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ject have been totally mistaken in thinking that this and the great standing 
armies combined bave had everything to do with it ; and he would then in 
his enumeration of causes probably have “alluded to” the French Revolu- 
tion, and said nothing, or next to nothing, about the French women's love 
of “amusements and light literature,” and their devotion “ to fashion in 
dress.” 

In fact, judging from Dr. Allen’s “allusion” to the case of France as one 
of his proofs, we are afraid he knows very little about French women. Ii 
he did, he would certainly not charge the mass of them with such devotion 
to “amusements or light literature,” or dress, as to cause them to neglect 
their children, or not wish to have children. Out cf Paris there ar 
probably no more careful, painstaking, and economical mothers in the world. 
The women of the provinces are devoted to their ciildren with a devotion 
such as is certainly very rare either in Eagland or America. They take an 
amount of pains with their education, and make exertions to provide them 
with a dowry or a good start in life, such as are seen in no other country. 
So far from being extravagant in their dreasing, they are models of simpli. 
city, of neatness, and of good taste, which American women, who go to 
France, would do well to copy, but don’t. Moreover, we venture to say thar 
more marriages are due in France to the desire of having children, and 
fewer to the desire for companionship merely, than in any other European 
country; and that the relations between parents and children, and especially 
between children and their mother, are nowhere marked by greater tender- 
ness, sympathy, and intimacy. In fact, it is as well established as anything 
of the kind can be, that the great cause of the falling off in the French 
population has been the growth of a feeling of responsibility about chil- 
dren, about their education and their career. We admit this feeling may 
readily become morbid, and we think in France it is becoming morbid, and, 
of course, there is a considerable admixture of simple selfishness in it, but 
it has always been sadly deficient amongst the Anglo-Saxon race, and, 
we honestly confess, we should like to see it in greater measure amongst 
those Irish and German breeders in Massachusetts to whose perform- 
ances Dr. Allen points with so much satisfaction. Let us add that, as the 
world grows in moral and religious culture, this feeling of responsibility is 
sure to increase, and, wherever it increases, men and women will hesitate 
more and more about charging themselves with the burden of large fami- 
lies, no matter what the state of their health may be. We are certainly 
not able to say in what way the demands of their moral and physical 
nature are eventually to be reconciled. That they will be reconciled some- 
how we do not doubt, but we can say with certainty that God never intended 
people to bring human beings into the world to whose physical, mental, 
and moral training they were unable to pay proper attention, and for whose 
happiness they were unable to make reasonable provision. 

What Dr. Allen says about the effects of over-cultivation in the 
health of New England women must also be taken with great caution. On 
this point he talks with just the same looseness and want of exact know!- 
edge as about the character and habits of French women. There are no 
statisticts to show what is the effect of book-learning on women’s brain. 
What has been said about it thus far is all guesswork, and Dr. Allen 
seems to guess with more than common wildness. He has heard of girls 
being overworked at school and falling into bad health afterwards, and 
he has probably kuown cases in which married women of a literary turn 
had no children; but how much their devotion to literature had to do 
with it, or whether it had anythiog whatever todo with it, he had not, 
and could not have, any means of knowing; and yet he has no hesitation in 
making in a professedly scientific essay such extravagant assertions as this: 
“In the whole range of history very few instances can be cited where a 
married woman distinguished for talent and devoted to literary pursuits 
had a large, or even medium-sized, family of children.” To expose the 
fallacy and inaccuracy of this would require, easy as it would be, more 
space and a deeper descent into details than we can here affurd. He 
uses, too, the phrase “ higher education” evidently without attaching any 
exact meaning to it, just as many newspaper writers use the phrases “ ripe 
scholar” and “accomplished gentleman.” There are very few “highly 
educated” women in the absolute sense of the term either in Massachusetts 
or anywhere else—not, we venture to say, one in every thousand. 
Women are usualiy spoken of as “highly educated ” in comparison with 
other women, but in order to know what this means or form an idea 
whether “high education” has injured woman physically, we must 
know what the standard by which they are judged is. Many women are 
called “highly educated” because they speak French, play on the piano, 
and are familiar with “the use of the giobes;” but Dr. Allen will have 
some trouble in persuading us that this kind of learning impairs women's 











The fact is, that the absence of all machinery for the supply to women 
of a really “high education,” and the absence of all motive for devoting 
themselves to severe brain labor, has left us without any means of judging 
what the effect of deep and protracted mental labor on women ds a.class 
would be. As matters stand, we bave no means of forming any conclusion 
on the subject worth the notice of a scientific man. On the other band’ , 
abundant materials exist for forming a conclusion of true value as to the 
eff.cts on female health of the want of mental training of any kind, of the 
want of any absorbing pursuits, or of all incentive to strenuous and protracted 
effort, with ite attendant nervous strain, and we venture to sey if Dr. Allen 
will go to work in this field he will produce results of considerable import- 
ance. Within the area of our own observation, which has been of about 
average extent, we have known many demonstrable cases of women made 
delicate from want of anything particular to do, but we have never known 
one in which the constitution wasipjured by hard study. We presume most 
of cur readers have had the same experience. 

Dr. Allen's theory with regard to the effect of mental culture on women's 
physical condition would, if true, open up a very gloomy future, because it 
wou!d show that, in order to prevent the extinction of the human race, one 
half of it will have to be kept from exerting their highest powers. We 
do not think that any doctrine should be repudiated because it is disagree- 
ible; but this one is not only disagreeable, but, as we believe, has no foun. 
dation in facts. We know that cultivation has not diminished the physical 
powers of men. The male portion of the species, in fact, seems to gain in 
physical endurance as it gains in intelligence. The educated man, taken 
from the college or the counting-house, is found in our day to bear even the 
exhausting demands of service in the ranks in time of war more readily 
than the peasant from the plough. The officer, too, in nine cases out of ten, 
bears fatigue, cold, and hunger better than the private, and although the sud. 
den and prodigious demands made on human energies by the recent improve- 
ments in transportation and other communication are bearing hard on the 
present generation, and slightly increasing the number of cases of nervous 
disease, this strain will bardly last very long. Society will acjust itself to 
the railroad and the telegraph, and the social pulse will gradually fall and 
enable men to live more healthily. In fact, modern history is full of proof 
that the human brain adapts itself to circumstances ; that it does not out- 
grow the rest of the body, but carries it along with it, and makes it a sharer 
in all its triumphs ; and that we may fairly count on the ability of the mus- 
cular and nervous systems to answer in the long run all the demands made 
on them by the understanding. 

If this be true of men, we think we may confidently predict that it will 
be found true of women also, aud that we may call on them todo with their 
brains everything of which the Almighty has made their brains capable, 
without the least fear that any function of the body, and particularly the 
most important one of all, will in the long run suffer thereby. We no more 
believe that He intended women to be kept uncultivated in order that they 
might bear children than He intended laborers to be kept ignorant that they 
might dig and delve more effectively, and yet this last doctrine was for cen- 
turies firmly held by persons as wise as Dr. Allen. It may be safely 
said that in all that regards the preservation of the species and its moral 
and material improvement, if each individual will do his own duty, the 
general result will be perfectly satisfactory. As Mr. Austin has wel! re- 
warked, the sentiment of love is one of the strongest and most valuable of 
the social bonds; but it is, nevertheless, not necessary that every time & 
lover kisses his sweetheart he should do so with an eye to the general 
weal. 


ITALIAN LIBRARIES, 

INTIMATELY connected with the question of general education is the 
question of the maintenance of public libraries, whose florid existence under 
the old dynasties was generously and permanently secured. To go no 
further back in our researches, and to allow them no wider range, than 
Florentine libraries in the grand-ducal times, we find that one and all were 
maintained with decency, not to say affluence. The Palatina alone cost 
the state 40,000 francs ; the Magliabecchiana, idem ; the minors were propor- 
tionately fostered. In these days, with an Italian parliament sitting in the 
capital, the entire sum allotted to the National Library (the Palatina aud 
Magliabecchiana united) is 16,000 francs, of which 8,000 go in wages, keeping 
the building in order, ete., 7,000 in subscriptions to serial publications, so 
that but 1,009 trancs—two hundred dollars—remain for the purchase of 
books! This fact, commented on by moderate as well as radical papers, 
has caused the public to ask, “ Who's to blame?” This time it is imposrible 
to cause “the responsibility to ascend,” as the phrase goes, to either Gov- 
ernment or Ring. The libraries are regulated by the municipal authorities, 
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and, if they were to vote the enormous sums that go in eficial fireworks and edition, and place in the library; and, as England owes all this to an Italian 
illuminations to the library, the current literature of Europe might be pur-| —Panizzi, of Modena—there is no reason to doubt that his countrymen 


Nation. 








chasei—and if in reality their funds do not suffice, they could appeal to may achieve the same result at home, if only the sinews of war be fur- 
Parliam who, for shame’s sake, would vote a subsidy. The question nished. One very convenient system for borrowers, but very injurious to 
raised las led me to turn to the volume published by Natoli on Italian the general preservation of the library, is that of allowing readers to take 


assuredly, if numbers of works count, Italy is ahead of all the | books home; true, each has to furnish the name of a respectable referee, 
| bat the librarian tells me that no end of books get lost, while I have verified 
The fiest library was founded in Italy by Cassiodorus, minister of Theo- frequently the absence of valuable maps and plates. Still, taken asa whole, 
. of the Goths, at Squillace. It contains the ancient authors of the capital has brought no greater boon to students than the National 
the sixth century. From this first library to that of the manuscripts pre-| Library in the splendid halls of the Uffizi. 
served by the churches, especially at Milan, Lucca, and Vercelli,in the ninth| Reluctantly I must also slur over the National Library of Milan, with 
and tenth centuries, to the celebrated ones of Montecasino, Bobbio Pom- its 1,916 fourth-century volumes ; its 913 Aldine editions ; its fourteenth- 
posa, Nonantola, founded in the eighth, ninth, and tenth centuries, to the | century novel, “ Jehosaphat in India,” illuminated by Bona, Duchess of 
libraries of the Renaissance in the fourteenth, chief among which was that Savoy, when she came as bride of Galeazzo Visconti ; its entire collection of 
of St. Mark, in Venice, founded by Petrarch by the gift of his own books in | the engravings of the Cabinet du Roy au Louvre, many by Albert Direr ; 
1362, that of the Dukes of Urbino (fifteenth century), those of the Medici | its six autograph letters of Galileo, its Fra Paolo Sarpi manuscripts, etc. 
in the Vatican (sixteenth century), down to our own time, the number of} |The Ambrosiana, also in Milan, boasts of 1,035 fourth-century volumes; a 
libraries has increased to 210, of which 164 are public. The total number | Virgil, printed in Venice, 1470; Valdarser’s Decameron, 1471 ; a Virgil with 
of volumes contained in them is 4,149,281, whereas Great Britain possesses | marginal notes by Petrarch—and grieves over the theft of a volume full of 
but 1,771,493. Among these, theological and religious works figure largely, | writings and drawings by Leonardo da Vinci by the “ Liberators” in 


libraries, and, 


nations in the world. 


doric, hy! 





modern books bear but a small proportion, and foreign works are almost 
excluded. This anomaly is explained by the fact that up to 1860 Italy had 
left her libraries in the exclusive keeping of the priests, who shared their 
custody with police commisshries. Since 1860, it is true that the purchase 
of theological works may be said to have ceased, and what works have been | 
added are scientific and literary; but alas! these have been few indeed, | 
owing to two causes: Ist, That the men who superintend the public libra- 
ries spend such sums as they have at their disposal in the acquisition of 
rare editions oftener than they ought ; 2d, That Italy, or rather her legis- 
lators, lavish in all else, are parsimonious in all that relates to intellectuai 
pursuits; and while the British Museum has an annual sum of $50,000, the 
Berlin Library $100,000, the Paris Bibliothéque Impériale $30,000, the 
entire sum spent in Italy for her 164 public libraries is $153,264, the 
larger portion of which sum goes in the repairs of buildings, pay of ser- 
vants, handsome bindings, etc. 

As a statistical curiosity, we may observe that the average of readers 
from September to April is 551,194 ; from May to October, 386,276 ; that the 
annual average of books demanded is 989,000, of which 262,000 are works 
on fine arts, 183,528 on mathematics and natural science, 70,537 philo- 
sophical, 194,000 legal, 10,179 encyclopedic, and but 54,491 “sacred” 
works—which figures prove that the study of “sacred things” is at a great 
discount in Italy. The province of Campania is the most studious ; next 
comes Lombardy, then Piedmont, then Sicily ; Tuscany, richer in libraries 
than any other province—Tuscany, which claims to be the Athens of Italy, 
has fewer students than any other portion of the peninsula. All the libra- 
ries are rich, of course, in manuscripts and incunabula, or editions of the 
fourth century, the rarest editions of succeeding ages, and in autographic 
works. The Montecasino Library (sixth century) contains 800 volumes of 
manuscripts of the eleventh and twelfth centuries, 100 diplomas and Papal 
bulls dating from the year 744, and 45,000 of the most ancient records. The 
Lorenziana, of Florence, founded by Cosmo il Vecchio, contains, among 
other gems of illuminated manuscripts, a prayer-book in four volumes, 
illuminated by Bartolomeo and Giov. di Antonio ; a New Testament, with 37 
miniatures, by Filippo Torelli; a parchment missal, illuminated by the 
brothers Gherardo and Monte del Faro; and a diary by Ottavante degli 
Ottavanti. Among its manuscripts we find Justinian’s Pandects (six 
teenth century), a Virgil (of the fourth), the Amiatura Bible (of the sixth) 
Tacitus (ninth), Aschylus and Sophocles (eleventh), Cicero’s Letters (of the 
twelfth), and the copy of both these by Petrarch; a Greek Bible, of the 
ninth; a Homer, of the tenth; a Boccaccio, copied from the original, by 
Mannelli; the autobiography of Benvenuto Cellini; Petrarch’s original 
letters ; one hundred manuscript copies of the Divina Commedia, etc., etc. 

The National Library includes the Magliabecchiana and the Palatina, 
united in 1862; the former possesses 9,000 manuscripts, the latter 3,000, forin- 
ing the collection of Galileo and his school. I must not be tempted into a 
description of the treasures of either—of gems which look dull enough on 
paper, but whose very names would make a bibliomaniac’s mouth water. 
What is more to the purpose of the general public is to know that the 
library is being gradually reduced to serviceable order ; that the attendants 
are civil; the reading-room warm, airy, avd well lighted, and that the 
authors’ catalogue is well-nigh completed. Only in the: British Museum 
Library is perfection yet attained in this respect; there you have but to 
know “ what's your subject,” and the object-catalogue gives you a list of all 





the books that treat of it, while the authors’ catalogue gives you date, 


1796. 

Modena has her Palatina, with 67 of the rarest Eastern manuscripts, 
her Latin and Greek parchments. 

Cesena boasts of her Malatestiana, and the store set by that city on her 
antique gems may be guessed by the casket in which she keepsthem. She 
possesses 344 of the rarest parchment manuscripts, some of the ninth cen- 
tury exquisitely illuminated, and many gorgeously bound in gold and set 
with jewels, and keeps them in a special hall, in the form of a basilica. The 
three naves are separated by columns of Grecian marble; between the 
columns of the side aisles are plutei or reading desks, of the finest ancient 
workmanship, 29 on each side, and the manuscripts are chained to the desk 
after the custom of those times when, before the invention of printing, each 
volume cost on the average, $116. On either side the desks is the 
escutcheon of the Malatesta family, and the crest and name of Novello Mala- 
testa, who founded the library, is cut in marble on the pavement in various 
places. 

Space forbids me to even touch on the Trinita of Cava dei Tirreni, on 
the Ventimiliana of Catania, on the famous University Library of Bologna, 
on the Nazionale of Parma, the Nazionale of Naples, the Comunale of 
Palermo, the Universitaria of Pisa. Each city of Italy possesses its own 
library, and all that relates to the local history, ancient and modern, may be 
found therein—a valuable fact this for the historian who, from the separate 
life-history of the “ hundred cities,” shall set himself to the gigantic test of 
compiling the history of united Italy. Something of this kind, by the way, 
has been effected by the wayward, wondrous, gifted Ferrari, who, in order 
to complete his “Guelphs and Ghibellines,” travelled from city to city, and 
made notes of the origin, stories, manners, and customs of each. 

Of the Vatican Library Mr. Murray gives all necessary information. Of 
St. Mark’s we have as yet no precise information, but from the few days | 
spent there last year I should say that for contemporary literature, home 
and foreign, it beats all the other libraries put together. Of German books 
there is naturally an ample supply, and every book that I asked for in 


English I found. 
W. M. 


Fiorence, March 20. 








Correspondence. 


FRANKLIN'S COURT DRESS. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 


In your remarks upon the costumes of our foreign ministers—‘ the 
great dress question”’—you very naturally refer to the well-known fact that 
Franklin, while representing this country at the Court of Versailles, 
appeared before the King at a drawing-room, or whatever the occasion may 
be called, in the dress of a private citizen instead of a court dress, which the 
etiquette of the court required. 

A great deal has been said about that circumstance, and I imagine it has 
had no little influence upon the minds of our Secretaries of State and other 
public men when dealing with the question of dress. 

Are all the facta and circumstances of that case known? How came 
Dr. Franklin, who had had much experience of court etiquette, who, we 
have reason to believe, was particular in the matter of dress, and who, up to 
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that time, had conformed to the etiquette of the courts where he appeared, 
to appear at court at that time in citizen’s dress? Is the subject spoken of 
in any contemporary letters from Paris? Ithink not. The subject of dress 
had not, at that time, attracted any attention in this country. Our public 
men had been reared under a regal government; were accustomed to 
court manners, court usages, and court dresses—Dr. Franklin among the 
rest—and they did not look upon such things as we do now. General 
Washington, even, established something like court manners and court 
etiquette—a “ Republican Court,” as Griswold calls it—whicb, at that time, 
seemed quite proper to the American people. 

Bat to return to Dr. Franklin: I think there must have been some special 
reason why he appeared at court at that time in citizen’s dress, and the 
circumstances which Iam about to relate, if not entirely true, may have 
much truthinthem. In June, 1824, I was in this city for the first time, and 
here became acquainted with Col. Lee (Henry, I think his name was), son of 
Gen. Lee, of Alexandria—known in the Revolution as “ Light-Horse Harry” 
—and brother of Gen. Lee, late commander-in-chief of the rebel armies. In 
the course of a long walk which I took with Col. Lee and Col. Gilbert C. 
Russell, of Alabama, Col. Lee spoke of Washington and many Revolutionary 
characters, of whom he told us interesting personal anecdotes. Among 
others of whom he spoke was Dr. Franklin. He said that Dr. Franklin 
had been given a vast deal of credit which did not belong to him in refer- 
ence to his appearing at court in citizen's dress. He said that was an 
accident, and was never designed; and that Dr. Franklin, who was very 
particular in his dress, was one of the last men who would designedly 
attempt to appear at court except in the usual court dress. He said the 
Doctor had ordered a court dress, which he was to wear on a certain even- 
ing when he was to be presented to the King. It had been arranged that 
the Minister was to call for the Doctor at a certain hour, and take him to 
the court ; that he called punctually at, or a little before, the time, and 
found Dr. Franklin in great anxiety, as his court dress had not been sent 
tohim. The Doctor had sent for it, and only got a promise that it should 
be sent in a few minutes. But minute after minute passed, and each 
seemed an hour ; still no dress came, till the Minister finally said he could 
wait no longer ; but kindly suggested that Dr. Franklin should go in his 
citizen’s dress. The Doctor enquired if he thought he would be received in 
such a dress? His reply, characteristic of French politeness, was, “ Dr. 
Franklin will be received at court in any dress.” After some hesitation, 
the Minister agreeing to take the responsibility and explain the case to the 
King, Dr. Franklin consented to go. He was received by the King as Dr. 
Franklin should be received in any garb, and by the ladies of the court 
especially, with whom he was always a great favorite, with éclat, attracting 
more attention probably than any other individual present. Had Dr. 
Franklin designed to set at naught the etiquette of the court, and be pre- 
sented in citizen’s dress, it is more than doubtful whether the Minister 
would have presented him in such a dress, or the King would have received 
him. His court dress not being finished in time was an accident which 
French politeness excused, and even turned to a pleasant incident. 

If these circumstances are true, and I have related them as they were 


related to me, Dr. Franklin's case cannot properly be quoted or considered | 


as a precedent for others, but stands by itself, as different from all others 
as Dr. Franklin himself was different from our present diplomatists. 
N. SARGENT. 
Wasnineron, April 6, 1868. 





{If this story be correct, it will ruin the Anti-Court Dress party in 
this country. Franklin's example was all it ever had to stand upon, 
and this gone, it will have to turn its attention to hair-cutting or 
cookery.—Ep. Nation. } 











Notes. 


LITERARY, 


J. B. Lrerrxcotr & Co. announce “ Ante-Bellum : Southern Life as it 
Was,” by Mary Lennox; “ Daisy,” by the author of “The Wide, Wide 
World ;” republications of Folkestone Williams's “ Lives of the English 
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Messrs. Carleton & Co. say that they can pro- 
| duce “unimpeachable references in regard to the character, ability, and 
standing” of Mrs. Keckley. Miss Adah Menken’s ‘‘ Poems” are claimed by 
| Mesers. Carleton, and the same firm will publish Mra. E. O. Smith's “ Heart 
of the Cook Books,” ‘Cousin Paul,” “An American novel” by “ Jessie 
| Glenn,” and a transiation—a decent one, let us hope, or else one tbat 
will be superseded by a decent one from some other publisher—of Renan’s 
|“ Contemporaneous Questions.’——J. Munsell has in press, for subscribers 
only, a work that will be of much interest to students of American 
Revolutionary history. It is “The Life and Journals of Major-General 
| Riedesel,’’ translated from the German by W. L. Stone. It contains 
| numerous letters, now first printed ia English, from Heath, Burgoyne, 
Gates, and Washington, throws new light on many passages of our 
history, and is full of descriptions, by the General, of American manners 
and character. Mr. Munsell seems to think that these will be peculiarly 
interesting, as being the observations of “so distinguished an individual.” 
The friends of the dignity of history will see the force of this remark. 
Really, the Hessian baron, living for many months among the people, a 
prisoner on parole in various parts of the country, and being a man of sense 
and reasonably impartial between the contending parties, was well qualified 
to say something worth hearing about the men and the life of the colonies. 
The work is published for subscribers only, and will be in two volumes. It is 
proper to recollect here Mr. Stone’s recent translation of Madame Riedesel’s 
“Memoirs and Letters,” a work never before his time properly translated, 
and Jong out of print. Another book that Mr. Munsell announces is “ Some 
Materials to serve for a brief Memoir of John Daly Burk (author of a 
‘History of Virz..ia’), with a Sketch of his only Child, Judge John Junius 
Burk.” Burk was an Irish refugee, who fled from prosecution for an at- 
tempted rescue of a prisonerand came over here to Virginia, and was then 
by-and-by killed in aduel. His history of his adopted home was published 
in Petersburg in 1805. The memoir is one of a contemplated series of 
biographies of notable Americans whose personal history is not very well 
known to the public. One among such men is the Rev, Nathaniel Ward, 
the author of “The Simple Cobbler of Agawam,” and the compiler of the 
“ Massachusetts Body of Liberties,” the first code of laws established in New 
England. Mr. John Ward Dean, the genealogist and antiquarian, is the 
writer of the life. Still another forthcoming production of the Albany preas 
is “ The Fairfaxes of England and America in the Seventeenth and Eighteenth 
Centuries,” including letters from or to Bryan, Lord Fairfax, Colonel] George 
William Fairfax, and their father, William Fairfax, the neighbors and 
friends of Washingtoo.——Claxton, Remsen & Haffelfinger, of Phila. 
delphia, announce, without announcing its author's name, a book entitled 
“ Vulgarisms, and other Errors of Speech; including a Chapter on Taste, 
and one containing Examples of Bad Taste.”"——McCalla & Stavely, of 
Philadelphia, announce a “ Manual of Ecclesiastical History,” by the Rey. 
| Dr. C. M. Butler, Professor in the Divinity School in West Philadelphia, a 
work in two volumes. Messrs. Hurd & Houghton will publish in the 
course of this month the “ Sketch of the Otiicial Life of the late Governor 
Andrew,” by his former military secretary and close personal friend, Col, A. 
G. Browne, Jr., which originally appeared in the January number of the 
| North American Review. This reprint is greatly enlarged aad improved 
| by additional original matter, and by the insertion of letters and documents 
| now for the first time presented to the public, and with it is also printed 
| the valedictory address of the Governcr on the reconstruction of the South. 
| It forms a book of over three hundred pages. which is dedicated, by permis- 
| sion, to General Grant, who, it is known, was in close personal and political 


| Abraham Lincoln’s modiste. 








} sympathy with the late Governor. 


t 
} 


—Dr. Hammond's Psychological Quarterly for April is one of the most in- 
teresting numbers yet issued. It opens with an unnecessarily long article 
by Dr. Nathan Allen, of Lowell, on the ‘Law of Human Increase; or, 
Population based on Physiology and Psychology.” It seems to us much 
more pretentious than is warranted, and we have not gained much 
| light from reading it. It restates and reaffirms the author’s well-known 
| belief in the decrease of the native New England population, and, so far as 
we can make out, is a protest against a high intellectual activity among the 
women of the present day. Neither do we learn much from another prom- 
ising title: “Education Anterior to Birth.” Mr. Simon Stern makes 


| 


Cardinals ;” “The Hermits,” by the Rev. Mr. Charles Kingsley ; and an remarks on Dr. Storer’s paper on the “ Law of Rape,” and expresses regret 
American “Treatise on Rural Architecture,’ compiled by Lieutenant-Com- | that the latter should bave confounded in the same guilt and condemned a) 
mander Richard M. Meade, of the United States Navy.——G. W. Carleton & | the same punishment the man who forces and the man who only seduces. 
Co. have in press a book called “ Behind the Scenes,” by Mrs. Elizabeth Keck- | The editor describes an interesting “ Case of Epilepsy due to Cerebral Ans- 
ley, who is said to have been a confidential servant of Mrs. Jefferson Davis mia.” Dr. Roberts Bartholow discusses very lucidly the question of 
while Mr. Davis was preparing rebellion, and to have been afterwards Mrs. | “ Aphasia,” and reports three new cases in favor of the doctrine of Broca, 
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Dr. Chas. F. Taylor, in what is both by its length and its merit the picce de 
résistance of this number, treats of “ Carnomania”—a new name for an 
obacure because multiform ‘disease, in which, as the writer contends, it is 
not, as com nonly supposed, the mind which is diseased, but the flesh, which 
makes a false report to the miod. The typical case is the bed ridden woman 
—* carnomania” is oftenest seen in women—whom a!] her friends believe 
to be shamming the invalid for the sake of supposed pleasure in confine- 
ment, and whose limbs are, in fact, perfectly sound, or spine or other part 
free from all disease. What such a person wants is not will but confidence, 
and this she cannot have so long as she heeds only the impression trans- 
mitted by the “insane” member. The great number of these unhappy 
cases. several of which are detailed by Dr. Taylor, makes his conclusions of 
especial value, strengthened as they are by his successful treatment. The 
appendices of the Quarterly are, as usual, full of profitable reading. 


—To gratify a very reasonable curiosity, Mr. Brady has photographed in 
single group the Impeachment managers, with unusual (for groups, not 
for Mr. Bracy) success. Mr. Butler is seated on the extreme left of the 
picture, his countenance marked chiefly by great energy and resolution, 
traces of which are visible also in the face of his neighbor, Mr. Sievens—the 
dead ash of a great fire. Next to them is seated Mr. Williams, apparently 
a welltodo gentleman, who, perhaps, would not be picked out as a politi- 
cian. Mr. Bingham is, or seems to be, the bhandsomest of the party, his 
features exhibiting culture and geniality, while his nervous temperament is 
somewhat concealed by the shadows of the photograph. He is the only one 
whose expression is not decidedly grave. Behind these elders stand the 
three youngest prosecutors. On the right is Mr. Logan, with a rather ordi- 
nary face and much military aplom) and self-confidence. In the centre, a 
shade the tallest, and the only evidently Eastern man, is Mr. Boutwell, his 
head inclined a little forward, bis eyes raised above their level, and looking 
not into space, but at an abstraction—as palpable to bim as the chandelier 
above him—and his whole air pleasantly significant of modesty and earnest. 
ness. Last of all is Mr. Wilson, his shock of light or gray hair contrasting 
with his short black beard—the extremes of a“ long head,” suggestive of 
judgment and of self-restraint or of reserved strength. If we were believers 
in phrenology and were asked to name the most striking quality revealed by 
his portrait, we should say it was reverence—e pitt non dimandare. Taken 
together, the managers are creditable specimens of the people whose cause 
they are conducting. They are, of course, all lawyers by education, and it 
is a curious fact that though not all born in the States which they represent 
in Congress, the seven of them still represent in effect not more than seven 
States. Messrs. Williams, Boutwell, and Logan were bora in and are Re- 
presentatives of Pennsylvania, Massachusetts, and Illinois respectively. 
But Mr. Stevens was born in Vermont, and General Butler in New Hamp. 
shire, while Mr. Wilson was born in Ohio, and Mr. Bingham in Pennsyl- 


vania. Mr. Stevens is the veteran, born in 1793, and thirteen years older 
than his colleague, Mr. Williams. Mr. Wilson is the youngest, born in 
1828. 


—Mrs. M. C. Ferguson, an Irish lady, the wife of Professor Fer- 
guson, who wrote for Blackwood's the lyric entitled “The Forging of 
the Anchor,” has written a work which she calls “The Story of 
the Irish before the Conquest.” For the erudition of the book it is 
reasonable to suppose that she is indebted, in part at least, to her 
husband, who has lately been appointed Keeper of the Records for 
Ireland. The legendary period of Irish history is glorified in it, 
It is a book that will please Mr. Matthew Arnold, whose own “ Study 
of Celtic Literature” would put one into something like the proper 
mood for reading the true Irish minstrelay, and might well be read by way 
of preface. Publishers—a certain percentage of publishers, at any rate— 
know their own business ; but we should imagine that sound and instructive 
as Mr. Arnold’s book is in its treatment of the main subject—the part which 
the Celtic element has played in British literature—interspersed as it is with 
valuable criticisms of modern authors; readable and pleasing as it neces- 
sarily is, having been written by Mr. Arnold when not too “ vivacious,” “ The 
* might be profitably republished in America. 
Humphreys’ “ History of Printing,” a beautiful book, of which only 300 
(numbered) c pies were printed, is to appear in a new edition which will be 


Study of Celtic Literatura’ 


cheaper than the first impression, but inferior in value and beauty as in| 
An English bibliographical work has just appeared, and may | 


price. 
be found at Scribner & Welford’s, which will be found entertaining 


to the general reader. It is, of course, not complete, but, till a better 


takes its place, may serve as a compauion to Mr. Wheeler's little dic. | 
| 


tionary of the “ Noted Names of Fiction.” Its title is as follows: “ Hand- 
Book of Fictitious Names: A Guide to Authors, chiefly of a recent 








day, who have written under assumed names, and to Literary Forgers, Im- 
postors, Plagiarists, and Imitators.’’ A work belonging to the same branch 
of learning is one mentioned by Mr. Welford in his last London letter—Mr. 
W. C. Hazlitt’s “ Bibliography of the Popular Poetical and Dramatic Litera- 
ture of Great Britain, from the Invention of Printing to the Restoration in 
1660.” Hundreds of unique, or nearly unique, volumes Mr, Hazlitt claims he 
has in this book set down and described for the first time. The same accom- 
plished student of books is now engaged on a new work about Charles and 
Mary Lamb, for the preparation of which he has the advantage of being in pos- 
session of his grandfather's correspondence, to say nothing of other new and 
important matter. Another work connected both by its nature and by its 
subject with these just mentioned is one not spoken of by the Book. Buyer 
—Mr. Alexander Ireland’s “ List of the Writings of William Hazlitt and 
Leigh Hunt.” Mr. Ireland began by preparing for his own use a complete 
list of the works of two of his favorite authors, arranging them chrono- 
logically, and indicating their contents. Having made the list, he printed 
it for the use of his friends. Barry Cornwall's memoir of Lamb appearing, 
and Hunt and Hazlitt being in that work brought forward as intimate 
friends and companions of Lamb, Mr. Ireland added a catalogue of Lamb’s 
works to the other cataiogue, and added also an essay on the three authors, 
anda selection of such magazine, review, and newspaper criticisms on them 
as the critics of those days used to purvey for an audience less intelligent 
and more brutal than the reading public of to-day. When finished, the 
book seemed to its readers so valuable that Mr. Ireland was solicited to 
publish it, and has done so. 


—For several years the chambers of commerce of the United Kingdom, 
led by that of Edinburgh, at the head of which is Mr. George Harrison, 
have been urging the English Government to take control of the British 
telegraphs and work them in combination with the post-office. These 
are the reasons in favor of the project: The public is badly served by 
the telegraphic system now in vogue ; there are not more than one thousand 
places in the kingdom that are in connection with the wires; the charges 
are not only too high, but are capricious ; charges for delivery are piled on 
charges for transmission ; there is no telling into what a message will be 
transformed by muddle-headed clerks, and there is nothing like the same 
certainty in delivery of a telegram that there is in delivery of a letter; the 
business of the country as imperatively demands that the state should serve 
the people in the matter of telegrams as that it should undertake the carry 
ing of letters ; the experiment desired has been tried in Belgium and Switz 
erland with the best results, for in both these countries the telegraph may 
be said to be brought to every man’s door, the messages may be sent very 
cheaply and yet with decided profit to the Government, and a telegram is 
as sure to reach the person to whom it is addressed as a letter is. The 
two English administrations preceding the present have committed them- 
selves in favor of the plan, and the present administration also favors it and 
is about to bring in a bill which will no doubt receive the assent of Parlia- 
ment. Central telegraphing offices will be opened at each of the ten dis- 
trict offices of London and in the chief offices of all the principal towns ; the 
sorting and receiving offices everywhere will be subordinate stations, and 
each group of these will be connected with \the central district station, 
which in turn will be put in communication with the more important of the 
other central offices. Pillar posts and all post-offices not stations for transmis- 
sion of telegrams, will be offices for deposit of them, and a man may deposit 
bis telegram as a letter and prepay it for transmission and free delivery by 
special messenger within the town delivery of the terminal office in towns, 
or within a radius of one mile from the terminal offices in the country. If 
the person addressed does not live within the limits above-mentioned an 
additional charge of 6d. per double mile (going and returning) will be made 
for the services of a special messenger. The cliarge for simple transmis- 
sion and delivery as above-described will be one shilling for twenty words, 
and sixpence for every ten words additional, sent between any two places in 
Great Britain or Ireland. Thus 10,000 post-offices and 20,000 postmen will 
at once become available for the collection and delivery of telegrams; the 
telegrapbic system will be worked with greater economy than before, by 
better officials, and with vastly increased power, and no one who knows 
the effect on the finances of the postal department of lowering the rates of the 
postage can doubt that an immense increase in the number of telegrams will 
at once follow the adoption of the scheme: Asa case in point Parisian 
experience may be cited; on the reduction of the charge for a message 
from one franc to half a franc the number of messages was multiplied ten 
fold in the course of six months. It is observed that, foreseeing the coming 
evil, the English companies are no longer pleading for prolonged existence 
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very small profit, but are now in the mind to confess to handsome revenues. 
The Government is to buy the lines. 


—The romance of travel is excellently illustrated by the journey into 
Thibet recently made by a pundit whom the English Government seut into 
that country. His researches and the story of his wanderings have not 
been officially made public as yet, for it is intended to send him out again, 
and to let his name be known or to tell fully what he did and where he 
went would endanger his future success. To a newspaper correspondent, 
however, not much is sacred. A letter-writer in the London Times, who 
seems to have met the pundit after his returp, and to have listened while 
he told his adventures in a manner like that of “the old translations of 
Herodotus or Marco Polo,” has given some of the facts antecedent to the 
journey and a brief statement of some of the results attained. The man is, 
native of a semi-Thibetan province, and belonged to a class to which the 
jealous Chinese have always allowed the privilege of trading in the upper 
basin of the Sutlej. The work laid out for him by his Eaglish employers 
was to make a route survey of the Brahmapootra and of the great road, 
800 miles long, from the Manasarowar Lake to Lassa or H’Lassa or Lhasa, 
the Thibetan capital—a region almost unexplored, and, now that the Nile 
has given up its secret, the part of the world which perhaps most needs 
investigation. The pundit was, with much labor, instructed in the art of 
surveying and making astronomical observations, and then in company 
with another dispatched on his way. His companion made only an attempt 
at entering Thibet. For when the two crossed the frontier they were 
turred back by the Chinese officials, and one of them, being known to the 
governor of Kirong, thought it wise to desist. The other, however, did not 
give up. Returning to Nepaul he set out again, at first travelling in 
the service of a Bhoot merchant, afterwards with a party of traders, with a 
servant of the Maharajah and with various other companions, and making 
observations as he best could. His compass and field notes were concealed by 
an ingenious device of his patron, Captain Montgomerie, R.E., in a “ mani- 
chuska” or Buddhist prayer-wheel ; any error in counting his paces he pre- 
vented by the use of his rosary—and all the more easily because no Buddhist 
will interrupt another while the beads are in use; for latitude observations 
he carried quicksilver hidden in the wooden bow! which all Bhooteeas sling 
at their waist; his sextants, thermometers, chronometers, and so on, were 
kept in a box with a false bottom, and he was enabled to read the sextant 
at night by the aid of a bull’s-eye lantern, until one of the monks—with 
whom that country abounds to a very remarkable degree—at the monastery 
of Tadum “annexed” the last-named article. His observations have been 
tested by Captain Montgomerie, and he has been pronounced a most trust 
worthy observer. The results obtained are an elaborate route survey of 
1,200 miles from Khatmandu to Tadum, and from Lhasa to Gartokh ; the 
fixing of the course of the Bralmapootra from its source to the point where 
it is joined by the Lhasa, and a determination of the altitudes of thirty-three 
points by observation of the temperature of boiling water. In brief, he has 
made the only exploration of which there is any knowledge among Euro- 
peaus of the high level tracts ia which the Brahmapootra takes its rise, and 
which is drained by the northern affluents of that river. We have hardly 
space to give any of the more popular sort of information which he collected 
in his eighteen months of journeying. This, however, is too curious to be 
omitted: The government couriers in Thibet are required, when bearing 
despatches, to travel continuously night and day. They never, even when 
making a trip of 800 wiles in length, stop longer than to change horses 
ortoeat, Ano 800 mile journey they have been known to accomplish iv 
twenty-one or twenty-two days. Itis no wonder that they reach the end o 
their road with cracked lips, baggard faces, and bloodshot eyes, for their 
only sleep has beea what they could catch in the saddle, and they have been 
in active exercise with but the briefest intervals of rest for something like 
500 successive hours. What is the need of so great haste we are not told; 
doubtless, it is a tradition of the Chinese civil service. In default of others 
one might almost find a saflicient reason in this fact, that their clothes are 
sealed over the breast—the despatches probably being put into the bosom. 
As no one may break the seal except him to whom the messenger is sent, 
the unhappy postman cannot undress or wash himself while on his way, 
and his flesh at the end of a long journey “is eaten into large raws” by 
vermin. Evidently it is only natural that he should not spare the spur. 


—Byron’s ghost is lively this year. It has extorted the poet's autobiog 
raphy from the Countess Guiccioli, and it bas brought about in a queer 
manuer the discovery of some vew letters of his in an out-of the-way place 
Readers of Mr. Howells’s “ Venetian Life” will remember the pleasant 
account of his visit to the Armenian Convent of Machitarists on San Lazaro 
Island, in the lagoons of Venice. Hither Lord Byron had preceded him, in 
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the days when he was the solitary horseman of that city, and had a notion 
of learning the languages of the Orient ; and here many of his later letters 
were preserved. Recently a 
pet ape of the monks, escaping from his master, took refoge on the top 
of a bookcase. Followed by one of the brethren and seized trom below, he 
caught up a dusty roll of yellow letters and launched it at the head of his 
pursuer, It 
is to be presumed that the ape was forgiven, and that the letters will be 
published in due time. 


For a long time, however, they were mis!aid., 


The roll was opened, and the Byron correspondence disclosed, 


We have no hint as to the nature of them, 

—A history of the rise and spread of associations for rescuing the lives 
of shipwrecked men, and an account of the present Deulsche Geaclschayt 
zur Rettung Schiffbriichiger, are to be found in a German work, * Das Ret. 
tungswesen zur See,” by Dr. H. A. Schumacher, general secretary of the 
society just named. 
employed in various countries, and a greater diversity, of course within 
certain limits, than would be supposed is exhibited. A distressing ship 
wreck off Shields, on the coast of England, in 1780, was the occasion of ‘he 
first organization for preventing like wholesale destruction in sight of shore 
and help. But these were purely local at tho ditforent ports, and lacking 
both in means and in system. They sutliced, however, t)l 1819, when the 
Royal National Life-Boat Institution was founded, supported by contribu. 
tions from all parts of the kingdom, and the British examp!le was presently 
followed by America, Holland, Denmark, and later by Germany, Sweden, 
Russia, France, and Spain. On the German coasts of the North Sea and 
Baltic last year, 615 out of 706 persons were saved from drowning, and a 
fifth of them would inevitably have perished but for the boats, rockets, 
guns, and other appliances brought to their relief. 
the wrecks of 128 vessels. 


Description is also given of the life saving apparatus 


They were taken from 


A SOUTH AMERICAN STATESMAN.* 

FEw lives recorded in history, of warriors or statesmen, have been as 
eventful and checkered as the life of the Venezuelan warriorand statesman, 
José Antonio Paez. Of that eventful career, which embraces half a century 
of military or political activity, interrupted only by about a decade of exile, 
he now, for a third time an exile among us, publishes a detailed account, 
which is not only, as it could hardly fail to be, an interesting narrative of 
memorable events, but also a valuable con'ribution to the history of the 
great struggles of this continent. The introduction to the first volume of 
this “ Autobiography,”’ which is now before us, and which embraces the 
earlier half of the author's life (1790-1829), is dated (New York) the 19th of 
April, 1867, the fifty-seventh anniversary of the rising of the capital of Vene 
zuela to strike for liberty and self-rule. Paez, then an illiterate danero of the 
plain of Apure, the overseer of a cattle-farm, became one of the earliest, most 
undaunted, and most successful champions of the popular cause. Of abori- 
ginal descent, but trained to hard service by a cruel negro slave; early 
inured to brave with stoic heroism the wild beasts, the scorching heat, the 
alternate droughts and floods of his tropical uno; a perfect master of the 
horse, the lasso, and the lance ; followed with enthusiasm by men similar 
in birth, habits, and character, but accustomed to yield to his superior mind 
and will; alternately chasing and fleeing the Spaniards across the immense 
wilds to the west of the Orinoco—he soon became the foe most feared by the 
Spanish tyrants ; remained constantly in the field when terror or despair 
iad disarmed all around ; joined Bolivar in the liberating campaign of 1813 ; 
fought and conquered when “the Liverator” fled (1814); placed himself 
under his banners on his return (1817); saved the shattered remnants of bis 
forces in 1818; refused to supplant bim at the demand of the army ; 
guarded the plain when Bolivar crossed the Andes (1819); was by him, on 
the battle-field, proclaimed the hero of Carabobo--a victory which sealed 
the independence of Colombia (1821); received the chief command of the 
departmeat of Venezuela; besieged and reduced Puerto Cabello (1823) ; 
and, after a period of peace not undisturbed by plots and attempts of various 
kinds, during which he zealously exerted himself to cultivate both bis mind 
and his state, he finally rose to the highest dignity in the gift of his coun- 
trymen, at the moment when the Colombian confederation was dissolved 
and Venezuela proclaimed an independent republic (1830). This consum- 
mation is to open the narrative of the second volume, which, if completing 
the work, must bring us the history of Paez’s first and second presidential 
terms, ending respectively in 1835 and 1843 ; his first dictatorship in 1846, 
juring the civil war of that year; his flight beiore Monagas (1848), and 
subsequent attempt to overthrow the arbiliary sway of that president; bis 
surrender at Coro (1849), imprisonment and banishment (1850); lis first re- 
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turn from exile on the fall of the younger Monagas, in 1858; his speedy 
his recall to Venezuela by President Tovar, 


return to the United States ; 


who entrusted him with the chief command of the army (1861); the mili- 
tary insurrection in his favor, against Tovar’s successor, Gual ; and, finally, 
his ever nd dictatorship and his death-grapple with the revolted Federalist 
under Faleon, which ended, in 1863, with the victory of the latter chief, 
aud closed, perhaps not finally, the long political career of Paez. 


Ilis character and activity, chiefly as displayed in that earlier period, our 
readers may allow us to sketch here in the words of the great German his- 
torian of the “ Nineteenth Century,” * Gervinus, of whose work the ex- 
haustive narrative of the South American struggles forms some of the rich- 
est chapters. It reflects equal credit on the writer and the subject of that 
sketch that its traits find their confirmation in the characteristics of the 


Venezuelan, as unostentatiously, but unmistakably, developed in his own 
plainer pages : 

“ A native of the region of Araure, he had even in his boyhood given 
proofs of courage and decision, and, as a youth, while serving on a farm, of 
skill and devotion toduty. On the outbreak of the revolution he entered 
the militia of Barinas, was for a while a prisoner of the Spaniards, and, 
after recovering his freedom, everywhere and daily more distinguished him- 
self by his intrepidity and boldness, as well as by admirable skill in using 
his knowledge of the localities, and in dealing with the Uaneros. He was 
superior to all these men of force in bodily strengtb, in valor, and in genuine 
coursge, & courage sometimes cold and prudent, and sometimes almost 
wildiy vehement; but his intercourse with them was plain and modest, 
cordial! and familiar, in natural equality. Even the refractory he chose to sub- 
due in single combats rather than by ordered chastisements; he vied with 
his companions in gymnastic sports, in throwing the lasso, in managing the 
horse; he shared their food, their drink, their privations ; he played with 
them on their musical instruments, and danced their dances, and won the 
applause of all when representing the drunkard in the marri-marvi ; he par- 
took in their jokes, and, on a holiday, when custom demanded it, he 
would perform the horse-race through knee-deep mud, without sparing 
either himself or others. This won him the blind attachment of the 
best sons of the plain. As each of these cavaliers had trained 
his horse for every exertion on every whim, so also this leader his 
horsemen. His mere presence inspired them with the most confident cour- 
age, and renewed their vigor for almost incredible exertions. His own, as 
well as their common deeds, even in the time when they occurred, assumed, 
instead of the historical, the mythical garb. Those stories were on every- 
body's lips—how he chased away the Spanish foot, here with the prairie- 
fire, and there with wild oxen ; ho», when astray in the pursuit and alone, 
amid hostile squads, he entirely dispersed the fugitives by shouting loud 
words of command as if standing at the head of bis cavalry ; how he cap- 
tured, through bis swimming horsemen, four or six gunboats—soon multi- 
plied by the legend into sixty—amidst the floods of the Apure; how, in the 
terrific shock of his assaulting horse, he would slay twoscore of the foe 
with his own lance, and then sink exhausted in epileptic fits! This 
exuberance of daring recklessness prevented him not from fully appreciat- 
ing the discipline and moral courage of the Europeans, from becoming a 
devoted friend to his British allies, or adopting from them many a civil or 
military custom, without, however, becoming faithless to the simple habits 
of bis ancestors. Even when invested with the highest dignity in the 
state, he was glad to regale his friends at his rural estate, Trinidad, with 
dinners in the plainest /anero style, in pious remembrance of his origin. 
This clinging to ancient habits and customs, as well as to the unschooled 
simplicity of condition, this mode of companionship in-arms, and this fatalis- 
tic daring, remind one of the early conquerors, the Pizarros and Almagros, 
who, bowever high they rose in external honors, remained plain and 
simple, agreeably to their descent. Like them, Paez struggled up to the 
highest merits and dignities, by far the most conspicuous of the many self- 
made men of color, who, from overseers of cattle-farms like him, worked them- 
selves up to be generals ; who, descended from the formerly down-trodden 
zambo, mulatto, or mestizo races, but now lifted up by the exalting nature 
of the events of time, rose to views and aims, knowledge and actions, such 
as we look for only among the most advanced classes of mankind. And 
how much nobler than those ancient conquerors, how much purer than 
most of his contemporaries, appears this Paez in his moral as well as civil 
qualities—he who, tree from selfishness and greediness, uncorrupted by false 
ambition, untouched by ill-will or envy, stands alone unmaligned among 
his otherwise envious countrymen, without a single enemy among so many 
otherwise indignant foreigners, all without an exception his extollers and 
admirers! It was amiability united with an exuberance of force, modesty 
coupled with merit, mildness joined with the warrior’s sagacity and courage, 
that won him undivided affection ; this reckless soldier had never been an 
advocate of war to the knife; the military dictatorship never divested him 
of his regard for law and order. That, like Victoria in New Spain, he was 
not intellectually too eminent, and not to be dreaded on that score, may 
also have contributed no little to disarm the envious. To penetrate vast 
combinations with profound insight, that gift so rare among men of his 
race, was not given to him. Impulsive and unsuspecting as he was, he 
stumbled into many an inconsistency. At one time he was a centralist, 
and at another a federelist; at one time a hater of anatchy, and again an 
advocate of the right of revolution. From the same cause be also became 
guilty of many a hasty action, easily becoming the tool of advisers, and 
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sometimes of bad ones. But in all such cases his better nature soon recov- 
ered itself, and then he would not hesitate, even as the first man in the 
state, publicly to acknowledge his faults in frank repentance.” 

This last statement finds a vivid illustration in the “Autobiography ” (ch. 
Xxviii.), where in introductory remarks to the events of Valencia, in 1826, by 
which Paez was forced, for the first time, into a revolutionary attitude 
toward the federal Government of Colombia, he repeats what he on a solemn 
occasion told the Venezuelans: ‘‘I have committed a thousand errors, the 
painful feeling of which has been mitigated by the indulgence of my coun- 
trymen, but the events of 1826 still fill my heart with keen sorrow 
and regret” (amargura i repentimiento). Once more “ sacrificing his pride 
on the altar of justice,” he pleads guilty to errors of judgment, so natural in 
a herdsman of the //anos suddenly called to deal with “ revolutions and the 
complicated science of politics,” and only protests the rectitude of his 
“heart and will.” This partial self-vindication, which, ten years ago, when 
Gervinos wrote his parallel of Paez and Bolivar, seems to have been entirely 
superfluous, is now a main object, we believe, of the ‘ Autobiography” 
before us, having been made necessary by the events of 1861 1863, in conse- 
quence of which the hero of Carabobo has long lost the glorious immunity 
from envy and detraction. “ Tempora mutantur,” sigh his friends. “ Quan- 
tum mutatus ab illo!” maliciously exclaim his enemies. 

With this object in view, Paez has made his work an historical biography 
rather than a book of memoirs. He omits almost all that concerns the man, 
and relates minutely all that belongs to the history of the soldier and states- 
man, frequently substantiating his narrative by extracts, letters, and public 
documents. He writes for his countrymen, and only of his part in things 
known tothem. Of men and events not belonging to his own sphere, even 
of the earthquake of Caracas, in spite of its general political bearing, there 
is no mention. Bolivar’s march over the Andes, the most wonderful feat, 
perhaps, in the annals of this continent, is hardly alluded to. Miranda is 
nowhere spoken of. The simultaneous war scenes of Peru, Ecuador, or 
Bolivia do not even loom up in the background. 

But in spite of these defects of the book for the general foreign reader, 
we know of few works of the same kind that are more interesting. The 
unadorned simplicity of the narrative, its freshness and variety, the warmth 
of feeling that breathes through it, the almost antique character of the com- 
bats described, the absence of exaggerations, the symmetry of the whole— 
in spite of numerous digressions—the frank and kind tone of the political 
remarks, the interest constantly kept alive in the cause and in the central 
figure—all these together make it highly attractive. Little artistic skill or 
scholarship is displayed, but enough of both to convince the reader that the 
former llanero, having laid aside his lance, has well employed his time with 
books, and in learning to use the pen. His more elaborate digressions on 
the coast defences of Venezuela, on the Monroe doctrine, on the liberation of 
Cuba, etc., evince study and mature thought. His occasional remarks, as 
on slavery, show an early liberalism and generous sympathies. Of the 
many episodes, however, none is, perbaps, more interesting or touching than 
the following, which we may be permitted to quote in conclusion, as at the 
same time characteristic of the narrative, its principal figure, and the bloody 
revolutionary drama it unfolds: 

“ Among the royalist prisoners was the commander, Vincente Peiia, cap- 
tured by one of our soldiers while trying to swim across the river. Brought 
before me, he said : 

“*Commander, I do not ask you to spare my life—I neither ought nor 
desire to do it. The only favor I beg for is permission to take leave of my 
sefiora. 

“* We are no murderers,’ I replied. ‘If we do our best to destroy the 
enemy on the battle-field, we are generous to the vanquished.’ 

“The defiance and serenity of the man, who weli knew what awaited 
him in that time of war to the knife, made me intensely interested in him. I 
endeavored to win him over to our cause, representing to him how wrong he 
had been in his choice of party—being himself an American—and warmly 
speaking of the service his valor and undaunted spirit could render in the 
defence of the principles and sacred cause of our common country. But he 


repeatedly and firmly protested that he looked upon life with the greatest 


contempt, but regarded it as glorious to die for the cause of his king, which 
he believed to be the juster. It was impossible for me to allow the sacrifice 
of so valiant a soldier. I, therefore, against the usage of that time, sent 
him with the other prisoners to Pore, recommending him more especially 
for mercy. Among many eminent patriots whom that place united in itself 
were Sefor Mendez and Dr. Yanez, who made long and strenuous efforts to 
convert Pefia, though with little eff-ct at the beginning. In the end, how- 
ever, unable to resist the powerful influence of those men, who were as 
eloquent as self sacrificing for their country, he decided to fight under the 
flag of independence. 

“The government of Pore sent him back to our camp, where I received 
him with the greatest joy; but President Serrano, then established in 
Guasdalito, would not believe that Peiia accompanied us in good faith, and 
afraid lest he should escape to inform the Spaniards of the critical condition 
in which we then were, ordered me peremptorily to have him put to death, 
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All my efforts to persuade Serrano of Pefia’s sincerity were useless. Finally 
1 had to obey, and made the necessary dispositions for his execution. But 
when he was conducted.to the fatal spot, I could not resist the desir to 
save bim, and, assuming all the responsibiiities of the case, I commanded the 
suspension of the order. 

* Pefia remained impassible. 

“1 retarned to Serrano’s house, and asked and begged and implored him 
with fresh fervor to grant me the life of that brave man. Serrano showed 
himself inflexible. Only after great exertions, and having pledged myself 
personally to answer for the good behavior of my protégé, I succeeded in 
saving his life at the last moment.” 


The subsequent brilliant services of Pefia in the cause of freedom fully 
justified and rewarded the faith and humanity of Paez. 








SIEGE ARTILLERY AT RICHMOND.* | 


| 


Tuts handsome book contains No. 14 of the series of “ Professional | 
Papers of the Corps of Engineers, United States Army,” published by 
authority of the Secretary of War. Its author was graduated at West Point 
the year 1854, with the second rank in a class in which General Robert E. 
Lee’s son, G. W. Custis Lee, was first, General Huger third, and General | 
Howard fourth. In January, 1863, he was appointed colonel of the First. 
Regiment of Connecticut Volunteer Artillery, and from that time till it was | 
mustered out of service in September, 1865, the regiment remained under | 
hiscommand. It constituted the basis of an artillery brigade which some- | 
times exceeded an aggregate of thirty-five hundred men. From the opening | 
of the campaign of 1864 to the capitulation of Lee, the siege artillery bri- 
gade, under the command of General Abbot, served all the heavy guns in 
front of Richmond and Petersburg, and its extensive operations were turned 
to excellent account in developing the theory of the aim. 

General Abbot begins with a statement of the record of the First Con- 
necticut Artillery and a full description of its organization. His first chap- 
ter treats of mortars, including their beds, platforms, and projectiles, pre- 
cautions to be observed in the use of mortars, and the character, effect, and 
importance of vertical fire. The second chapter treats of smooth-bore 
guns, the projectiles used in them, the precision of their fire, and of experi- 
ments with the 15-inch gun, and contains an elaborate analysis of the 
problem of rebound and of the deductions obtained from the study of the 
elements of observed trajectories. The third chapter is devoted to rifled 
guns, the projectiles and fuses used for them, their precision and penetra- 
tion. The fourth chapter treats of earthworks, obstacles, shelter from pro- 
jectiles, magazines, and boyaux. 

The appendix contains reports by different officers upon the siege train 





of 1862, which was put in use before Yorktown, upon siege guns with the 
army on the march, and on the ordnance department of the siege train of 
1864-5. The book ends with six plates, which give numerous representa. | 
tions of United States and Confederate siege and field rifle projectiles and | 
fuses, and also contain a considerable number of miscellaneous diagrams, | 
The curious reader may derive much entertainment from the use of these 
plates in connection with the text, particularly from the readiness with 
which he may thus form some idea of the characteris:ics of the Whitworth, | 
Blakely, Brooke, Armstrong, Schenkl, Hotchkiss, Parrott, Dyer, and Sawyer 
inventions. 

Although this book is a scientific paper, and a part of it is caviare to all 
but accomplished mathematicians, there is so much interesting matter scat- | 
tered through it by way of illustration, that it is agreeable reading for 
any one who has a taste for beoks on military subjects. Statements of the 
effect of vertical fire and the penetration of rifle projectiles are made to 
attract and hold the attention by the mention of incidents in the sieges of 
Yorktown and of Petersburg. The organization of the siege of the latter 
place is made more real to us when we read, not, as is usually the case, of 
corps and major-generals, but of the manner in which the batteries were 
posted, protected, approached, and supplied through the front of seventeen | 
miles which they covered. The description of the effect of mortar fire is not 
limited to the material damage it may work, but extends to its influence on 
the imagination and nerves of men. The rules which should govern the 
posting of batteries and the concentration of their fire are impressed upon 
the mind by references to what was attended to and what was neglected at 
Dutch Gap and at other places. The efficacy of spherical case is illustrated 
by an account of the silencing by its use of a formidable battery of the 
enemy at the explosion of the mine. It is laid down that the mortar is not 





***Siege Artillery in the Campaigns against Richmond. With notes on the 15- | 
inch Gun, including an Algebraic analysis of the Trajectory of a Shot in irs Ricochets 
Upon smooth water. With illustrations. By Brevet Brig.-Gen. Henry L. Abbot, U, 
8. Army, Major Corps of Engineers, late Brevet_Maj.-Gen. Volunteers, commanding 
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only useful, if well served, in land operations, but that it is rapidly becom. 
ing essential to harbor defence, especially when monitors are used in the 
attack, and this proposition is supported by a statement of the consequences 
to Fort Fisher of the want of this fire. A striking example of the value of 
the howitzer for defending positions is found in the repulse of an assault 
made on Redoubt Dutton, on our Bermuda front, in June, 1865. The 
superiority is claimed for the system of defensive lines adopted by cur engi- 
neers in the siege of Petersburg, and the results of the Confederate attack 


_on the defences of Hare Hill and the capture and recapture of Fort Stead. 
“man, on the one hand, and of our successful attack, a week later, near Fort 


Mahone, on the other, are adduced in proof. In little more than a page a 
most concise and soldierly description of the Fort Steadmen affair is given. 

More might be said to show that there is much that is interesting in this 
work, but its interest to the general reader is the smallest part of its value. 
It is interesting because it is written by a man who knows all about his 
subject, and who is at once an accomplished scholar and an accomplished 
soldier. With rare opportunities for personal observation and for directing 
and systematizing the observations of numerous competent subordinates, he 
combined entire scientific fitness and zealous interest. His treatise is full of 
practical and theoretical information, which cannot but be of great value to 
our artillerists and engineers. His tables of the consolidated resulta of 
firing, both in target practice and actual service, are far in advance of any 
others known in this country, and the author claims that he has presented 
tables of practice never before attempted in actual service. He has also 
prepared tables showing the probable ranges and accuracy of fire of some of 
the artillery now in use. By the application of the higher mathematics to 
the results of careful and extended observations he has made an analysis of 
the problem of ricochet on water, and has thus framed certain formule 
which he believes to be correct in principle, and between which and the 
observations he found an accordance which exceeded his expectations, and 
which he judges sufficient to establish the claim of the formule to the pos- 
session of practical value. He claims that they are useful in the solution of 
some of the most perplexing problems now offered to the Corps of Engi- 
neers—for instance, the degree to which the efficiency of ricochet fire is sac- 
rificed in proportion as the guns are raised above the water. His perform 
ance of bis task is such that his work is attracting the respectful attention 
of educated soldiers, and it will probably long hold a high place among 
scientific military treatises. 








THE MASTERY OF LANGUAGES, * 

Any American who has travelled on the continent of Europe and wit- 
nessed the frequent discomfiture of his countrymen in their attempted use 
of foreign tongues, or who has found himself at the mercy of valete-de- 
place and interpreters, simply because he could not pronounce the language 


,of the country of his sojourn, will appreciate the value of a work that points 
| out the means by which adult persons, not specially apt in linguistic acquire- 


ments, may in a comparatively brief period secure fluency and precision in 
the use of other languages than their vernacular. 
Mr. Prendergast does not pretend to have discovered a “ royal road to 


| learning ;” he does not claim to teach French or German perfectly “in three 


weeks without a master ;” he does not offer a premium for superficial effort. 
On the contrary, he requires honest, faithful work of his disciples, but aims 
so to direct their energies that no force or time shall be wasted or mis- 
applied. 

The initial point in his argument is the combating of the idea so widely 
acquiesced in as to have become almost a truism, that young children have 
a greater power of acquiring foreign languages than adults. He then pro- 
ceeds to analyze the child's process, and to show that adults, if they will 
condescend to imitate the children, may as far surpass them in the 
acquisition of language as they excel them in general development and 
“Tf it be true,” says the author, “that a great increase of power 
results from the development of our faculties by education, whence arises 


‘the supposed inability of adults to compete with children in respect to the 
/employment of idiomatic ferms of speech? There is one very obvious 


reason which outweighs everything that can be put in the balance against 
it. It ig because we do not pursue the same course they do. Let us, there- 
fore, track them closely ; for if we tread in their footsteps we must be in 
the right path, and the result will show that we have not Jost the aptitude 
of childhood. The most notable characteristic of the child’s process is that 





* “The Mastery of Languages; or, The Art of speaking Foreign Tonguer idio- 
matically. By Thomas Prendergast, formerly of her Majesty's Civil Service at 
Madras.’ London: Richard Kentley. 1864 

“The Mastery Series."" By the same author. Hand-hooks for French end Ger- 
man. ndon; Longmans, Green & Co. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 1868. 
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he speaks fluently and idiomatically with a very small number of words.” 
Therefore, “ every foreiga langaage should be epitomized for a beginner by 
the framing of as +t of strictly practical sentences, embodying two hundred 
of the most useful words, and comprisiog all the most difficult construc, 
tions.” 

Mr. Prendergast’s theory is thus seen to be in direct contradiction to 
the practice most in vosue among language-teachers, of beginning with 
the simplest forms of speech and advancing towards the most difficult. He 
brings the sheer force of memory to the attack of involved constructions in 
the very outset, and comes off victorious because he attempts to conquer 
but a small number of words at each effort. A cardinal principle of the 
process he recommends is the complete mastery of every step undertaken, 
no advance being allowed except afver the attainment of absolute fluency in 
what has gone before. The study of grammar is not permitted. The pupil 
is not even suffered to look abead in his book, lest he should clog his 
memory with half remembered, disconnected words, which are worse than 
useless. Our author makes muc!: of the idea advanced by certain writers 
on linguistic science, that language is not made up of words, but of sen- 
tences. ence he prohibits the use of the former except as they are grouped 
into the latter. 


The manuals for French and German, prepared evidently with great 
labor and in strict conformity with the theories of the treatise, invite to a 
most novel course of study. 

The first step, for example, in the German manual is the mastery of 
the following sentence : 


“ Da er, der junge Freund des reichen Mannes dem Diener den Brief 
nicht hat gebea wollen, so werden Sie mir ihn gleich holen lassen miissen.”’ 


“Siace the young friend of the rich man woald not give the letter to 
the servant, you will be obliged to sead for it for me directly.” 

This the author divides into three parts, making each division the sub- 
ject of two lessons, and each lesson to consist of five distinct sentences ; 
using, however, in the thirty thus formed no words save those found in the 
original sentence. These subdivisions are to be taken in regular order, 
memorized and repeated until they can be uttered with the same fluency 
and ease as their corresponding Eaglish sentences. Then, and not till 
then, is the learner permitted to advance to the second sentence, which is 
dissected and to be memorized in like manner with the first. The manual 
contains eighteen such sentences, from which by divisions and modifica- 
tions the author has derived six hundred and twenty, grouping them into 
one hundred and twenty-four lessons, Oaly about two hundred words are 
used in all these combinations, and yet so carefully have they been pre- 
pared that they illustrate every construction commonly used in German. 
It is claimed by the author that one who faithfully pursues his method, 
with a competent living guide as to pronunciation, will ina few weeks be 
able to converss ‘fluently aad idiomatically, within a limited range of course, 
and will possess a complete series of illustrations of the rules of the gram- 
mar, which he may thea study with safety, profit, and pleasure. 

The “ Mastery System ” is not to be understood as affording the student 
all that is necessary to a perfect acquaintance with a foreign tongue. It 
proposes oaly to lay the foundation; but to do this with absolute thorough- 
ness and success. Oae of its most important and attractive features is the 
ready confideace it inspires in the student in the use of what has been 
acquired, ke this ever so little. No doubt existing in the mind of the 
learner as to the correctness of the forms of speech he has at his command, 
he uses them with far more freedom than would be the case were he to de- 
pend oa ssateaces of his owa construction, be his knowledge of the rules 
of grammar never 80 perfect. 

We do not hesitate to veature the opinion, that if Mr. Prendergast’s 
works can be brought to the attention of teachers in this country, they will 
effect a great change in the methods of teaching foreign languages. For it 
was our good fortune to put the “ Mastery System ” to the test last summer 
while spending some time in Germany. Its practicability and value were, 
we may say, fully proved, and we were satisfied of its very great superiority 
over auy of the methods of studying German commonly recommended, so 
far as these are known to us. 


Landmarks of History. Part II. Modern History. By Miss Yonge. 
Edited by Elith L Chase. (New York: Leypoldt & Holt, 1868.)—“ This 
little book,” siys the Preface, “aims at no originality of views nor at 
revelations of new facts. 1) is a mere compilation of the more memorable 
events recorded in standard histories.” It should rather say, of the more 
sensational facts, anecdotes, and sayings collected by historical compilers 
more or less regardless of authenticity, probability, or good sense. It tells 








how Gustavus Adolphus (whose sudden death is still wrapt in mystery) 
first told the marauding Croats said to have killed him, “I am the King of 
Sweden ;” then said, “ I seal with my blood my religion and the liberties of 
Germany ; then exclaimed, ‘“ My poor Queen !” and then “ with one cry on 
his Maker's name . . . expired, under five wounds given after his fall.” It 
tells us how poor little Louis XVIL, “ on the 8th of June, as he lay stretched 
on his bed . . . opened bis large blue eyes in ecstasy, and cried ; ‘ The music 


| is so fine ;’ then, with a start of joy, ‘ I hear my mother's vcice among them!” 


and “ for more than an bour he lay listening to that music, lost to all sense 
of pain,” etc., etc. It gives us in exact lines the order to Spinola to take 
Breda, and, in verses, Suwaroff’s report to Catharine II.: “Glory to God, 
Glory to you, Tutukay is taken, And I am there.” Thus it is certainly not 
“@ mere record of dates, names, and events.” If it were, it would probably 
give us also such dates, names, and events as the 4th of July, 1776, Jeffer- 
son, Adams, Gates, Greene, Pulaski, Arnold, André, Boston harbor, Lexing- 
ton, Bunker Hill, Trenton, Saratoga, surrender of Yorktown, etc., etc., 
which it does not, though it—incidentally—mentions George Washington 
in connection with Lafayette, and Benjamin Franklin in connection with 
the French Court, fans, bracelets, and wigs—probably “in the hope of let- 
ting history fulfil its trae purpose, namely, of being a great lesson in prin- 
ciple.” Contempt for dates, in the service of principle, is probably the 
reason that made the author choose her headings of “parts” in this loose 
prospective and retrospective way: “Gustavus Adolphus, 1630-1635” 
(Gustavus died in 1632); “ The Siege of Vienna, 1679-1687” (it took place 
only in 1683); “Charles XU. in Turkey, 1709-1715” (Charles returned 
from Turkey in 1714) ; ‘‘ Latter years of Peter the Great, 1715-1730” (Peter 
died in 1725); “ War of the Austrian Succession, 1740-1746 ” (it terminated 
in 1748) ; “ The National Assembly, 1786-1792 ” (it opened in 1789) ; ““ Napo- 
leon in Italy, 1795-1798” (Bonaparte went there in 1796 and returned in 
1797). Contempt for names makes her call the same princes, promiscuously, 
Francois and Francis, Francis and Franz, Charles and Carlos, Ferdinand 
and Fernando, Friedrich and Frederick, in an amusing manner ; and makes 
her spell historical names of towns without pedantic accuracy, thus— 
Wittemburg or Wittemberg, Hamburgh, Konigsburg. Contempt for events 
makes her tell the story—perhaps not apt to be a lesson of principle—of 
the second and third partitions of Poland, in 1793 and 1795, and of the two 
wars preceding them, in the following wonderfully combined and concise 
narrative, without a date : 

“Catherine proceeded to summon Leopold of Austria and Frederick 

William of Prussia to make another division of Poland, saying the former 
had been bat child’s play. They were not unwilling, and the poor craven 
Stanislaus scarcely attempted resistance to the final destraction of bis 
kingdom. A brave gentleman named Thaddeus Kosiusko, collected his 
countrymen, and made a gallant stand against the enemies, who closed in 
on all sides, but it was too late; Suwaroff was sent against him with an 
overwhelming force, and at Prague made him prisoner, desperately wounded. 
Stanislaus was sent to Grodno, where he died, despised and forgotten.” 
To which let us be allowed to add the following remarks: Leopold did not take 
part in either of the two partitions, dying early in 1792, before the first took 
place. Frederic William, during the lifetime of Leopold, refused to join 
Catharine, and only much later betrayed the Poles. Kosciuszko (or Kosci- 
usko, but never without a c) collected his countrymen only in the war 
followed by the third partition ; in the war of 1792 he fought under Ponia- 
towski, the nephew of King Stanislaus. There is no Prague in Poland ; 
the suburb of Warsaw, stormed by Suwaroff, is called Praga. Kosciuszko 
was not made a prisoner at Praga, but weeks before at Maciejowice, not 
by Suwaroff, but by Fersen, and not desperately wounded. Stanislaus 
died not in Grodno, but in St. Petersburg, and but too well remembered.— 
With all of which we do not mean to say that the book is not likely to im- 
part a great deal of historical information, and that, too, in a pleasant, per- 
haps also moralizing, way, to readers who have not access to more carefully- 
written compendia of universal history. 





Lady Alice ; or, The New Una. A Novel. (New York: D. Appleton & 
Co. 1868.)—Lady Alice Stuart, the daughter of the Dake of Lennox, who, 
of course, Mr. Huntingdon says, must not be confounded with the head 
of the house of Lennox-Richmond, was to have been married on the 
12th of January, 1842. Thus, as everybody knows, the wedding 
would have taken place just one month before Septuagesima Sunday, 
so the honeymoon would have fallen wholly within the festive sea- 
son of Epiphany, and the three weeks of preparation and Quadragesima 
would have been all available for religious exercises. But there are pitches 
of happiness that are not to be reached in this vale, and the new Una was 
not married in 1842 nor in the season of Epiphany. Oa the other hand, her 
wedding day fell, if we are_not mistaken, some time in the Trinity season, 
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for it came in June when it did come, and it did not come for several years. 
For somewhere within the octave of Clristmas in the year above mentioned, 
she was abducted by a heavy villain in the employ of a noble marquis, was 
carried to sea, was wonderfully preserved from harms, took mysterious oaths 
not to communicate with her family unless the noble lord permitted her to 
do so, wore male attire, lived an artist’s life in Rome, much as Cecil 
Dreeme did in New York, and in various ways of being, acting, and suffering 
became the most unaccountable person in the whole range of false fiction. 

We have no intention of trying to do so much as sketch her story, and 
the almost equally dizzying story of her various high-born and exorbitantly 
wealthy and genteel connections—kings, queens, dukes, countesses, mar- 
chionesses, and so on. As regards his plot the author is beyond us entirely 
and we are as a child before him. This we know, however, that ‘“ Lady 
Alice” is a most genteel Puseyite novel, the hero of which, a man of the 
most powerful mind, of the most extraordinary personal beauty, of unspotted 
purity, who reads illuminated Persian volumes, has never known a day’s ill 
ness, and is cousin to the queen, is converted from Romaniem to Anglo-Catho 
licism of the most wsthetical sort. The heroine, for her part, had from birth 
peculiar advantages in the way of reredosses, magnificent canopied sedilias, 
albs, stolee, piscinas, and other things which enabled her and her chaplain, 
the Honorable and Rev. Herbert Courtenay, to attack the hero with an assu- 
rance of success that an ordinary member of Convocation could no more have 
felt than a mere Protestant could. The book was first published some 
twenty years ago, we believe, and, doubtless, it is to the present activity of 
the Ritualists that we owe its reappearance now. We should not be disposed 
to regret the publication of the new edition if “ Lady Alice” was only a 
very feeble ritualistic novel singularly involved in plot, destitute of force of 
argument, and extremely unnatural as regards its characters. There is 
something amusing in its absurdity in these respects. And to almost all those 
persons who are in such a position that its religious views would touch 
them at all and lead them astray, it would probably be enough to say that 
the author, in converting his imaginary Romanist to Puseyism, actually 
converted himself to Romanism and soon “went over.” But this fault 
we find with him, that in order to induce his readers to swallow his doc 
trine, he made up the most of his book of scenes that G. W. M. Reynolds 
might envy. What with its sensuousness and sensationalism, and the 
Oriental magnificence of its upholstery work and its peculiar Puseyism, the 
novel strikes one as having been produced by the joint efforts of ‘ Ouida,” 
Reynolds, Miss Evans, E. Z. C, Judson, and a youthful Ritualist whose 
clothes were too much for his brain. 





Stella. By Elbridge Jefferson Cutler. (Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 
1868.)—Of the great number of books in verse that come into our hands we 
let most go unnoticed, for most are so bad that it would be not possible to 
praise them, and yet so little likely to be of sufficient influence to do harm 
to anybody that the duty of condemning them cannot be said to be imposed 
upon us. “Stella” is one of fifty poetical works before us, and the only one, 
we believe, not worthless. It is a gracefully told story of a young girl's unfor 
tunate passion fur a young man who could give her in return only respect 
and brotherly affection. As if this were not sufficiently embarrassing to the 
hero, it happens that he is the intimate friend of the lady’s brother, a 
friend, too, of her parents, and that they know that he is aware of her love 
and their knowledge of it. Naturally the father, mother, and brother begin 
to look on him with some coldness, and the situation becomes an awkward 
one forall parties. Scill he cannot love her. The war breaking out he enters 
the army, whereupon Stella shortly dies. So much for the picture. It has a 
sort of frame which we may describe thus :—The soldier sits in the room of 
a friend of his, conversing. The room is described as adorned with statuary 
and with pictures by Brown, Stillman, and Kensett, to each of whom a dis 
criminating compliment is paid by Mr. Catler in passing. The friend asks 
the soldier why he does not marry, and by way of reason the latter relates 
the somewhat sentimental tale which we have given above. It is a reason 





that wears an air of improbability, we should say. It might have come | 
well enough from the friend in answer to the question propounded, for he | 
says of himself: 
“I, loving quiet more than storm, 
Content tu praise while they perform,” 
and was probably not quite robust enough in mind, body, or soul ; but it is 
hardly to be believed that the soldier— 
** He, one of those keen souls who crave 
A cause to serve, a jaud to save ’— 
j 


should not have had more sense and less excessive tenderness. The versifi- | 


cation of the story is smooth, and something more than uearly smooth ; it | 





| for the execution, acknowledgment, and proof of w 
| for executing commissions and taking depositions. 


295 
has a simple and appropriate melody that falls pleasantly upon the ear. It 
is far better finished than planned, we think, and the sort of morbid senti- 
mentality that pervades it we find not much to our taste; but, as we bave 
said, it is superior to most of the new poems we see, and is evidently the 
work, or the play, of a man of cultivation. 











Anthracite and Health. By George Derby, M.D. (Boston: A. Williams 
& Co. 1868.)—The object of this pamphlet—originally a paper read before 
the ‘ Boston Society for Medical Improvement "—is to explain the reason 
of the well-known difference between the sensations caused by a wood and 
by a hard-coal fire respectively, and to what product of the combustion of 
coal are due its depressing and painful effects upon the system—headache, 
languor, difficult respiration, nervous derangement, ete. Dr. Derby con- 
siders one by one the common theories on this subject, and finds them all 
insufficient. The cause is not, as he fairly proves, a dryness attributed to 
the supposed capacity of red-hot iron to withdraw moisture from the air; 
for the hygrometer placed in houses warmed in various ways shows the 
mean humidity of those baving hot-air furnaces to be greatest, besides that 
dry air may be as wholesome as moist. Neither is it the abstraction of 
oxygen by the same agent, which is inappreciable ; nor the charring of the 
particles of dust, which, by destroying minute organisms, may be presumed 
to be rather beneficial than otherwise. Nor is it, at least in any consider. 
able degree, carbonic acid gas, whose action is now known to be not poison- 
ous to the lungs, but rather obstructive. But it is, in the author's opinion 
carbonic oxide—which is carbonic acid relieved of a part of its oxygen on 
its way to the surface of the coalsa—that so injuriously affects the health ; 
so insidiously also, since it is a colorless and odorless gas. We are, happily, 
preserved from inhaling all the carbonic oxide that is produced in our grates, 
stoves, and furnaces. Most of it escapes through the flues, but too much 
directly and indirectly from the fires themeelves. We know, for instance, 
by the sense of smell, that sulphurous acid gas and other volatile mattera 
thus eseape, and it is reasonable to infer that, when the draught is insufficient, 
or the flue obstructed, or the stove joiuts separated, carbonic oxide may ae- 
company them. 
be permeated by gases; and recent investigations leave no doubt that even 
flawless iron and other metals, when raised to a dull beat,” permit the pas- 
sage of gases directly through their substance.’ Our last defence, therefore, 
against the enemy is thus taken away, with no immediate prospect of 
assistance from science. We can, it is true, resort to steam or hot-water 
pipes, or wood-furnaces ; but these have their drawbacks of expense and 
inconvenience, and affurd no remedy to the great host of coal-consumers, 
Ventilation might do something for us if the demand for it were anything 
more than a sentiment, and the possession of it regarded as anything more 
than a luxury. 
means of heating dwellings, and undoubtedly there is to be a progress, both 


Cast-iron, too, is often imperfect in structure, and jiable to 


Dr. Derby suggests illuminating gas as among the future 


in heating and lighting, away from the clumsy processes which we now 
endure. For light we may reasonably look to electricity, if not for heat as 
well 

To know our peril is the first step to deliverance from it, and for this 
we are certainly greatly indebted to Dr. Derby. His pamphlet deserves the 
widest circulation. 

The Law Register (1868). Prepared feom Official Returns by Jolin Liv 
ingston, of the New York Bar. (New York: Merchants’ Union Law Com- 
1868.)—T bis book, well and favorably known to the legal profession, 
wil) be found useful not only to the lawyer, but to the world of business 


pany. 


men. It purports to contain in Part First a list of all the lawyers in the 
United States and the Territories. Part Second, which begins p. 525, gives 


what is called the Official Register of each ot the States and Territories— 
that is to say, a list of the executive officers, the judges, the justices, the 
other judicial, county, and municipal officers, boards, and commissions, with 
the amount of their salaries, terms of office, and so on; the organization, 
powers, and times of holding the courts, whether State or Federal, and 
much similar information. Part Third gives the law of each State as re. 
gards the collection of debts, the forms that obtain in '.¢ various States 

en instruments, and 
Part Fourth is a mine 
of miscellaneous knowledge, which is described as an Official Directory of 
the United States. One may learn from it, speaking roughly, the names, 
salaries, places of residence, duties and offices of everybody in Washington, 
from the President to the foreman of the folding-room in the Government 
printing-office. Furthermore, one may learn whether or not we keep a 
consul at Zacatecas, and who he is; whether this or that senator or repre- 
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sentative has his wife with him in Washington, or is accompanied by his 
daushters only; who are the aldermen of the Seventh Ward of Washing- 


ton ; when the mail leaves Washington for Port Tobacco; who are regents 
of the Smithsonian Institute; who represents the Worcester Spy in the 
Reporters’ Gallery of the House, and what the number of his seat is—in 
short, almost everything about everybody and everything at the capital. 
The compiler might very easily have made his book, as a book of refer- 
ence, wuch handier than it is. For example, it would be far more con- 
venient if he would keep the lawyers of his thirty-nine principal towns 


under the States to which the towns belong, and not in separate lists. And 
the towns ought, we sueuld say, to be arranged in alphabetical order and 


not under the names of counties. As for inaccuracies, of which we have 
found some, they are pardonavie in such a work, and they are not numerous, 
we think. 





Grammatical Diagrams defended and improved, with directions for their 
proper construction and application, accompanied by a comprehensive outline 
of classification, and a complete scheme of examples for practice. By Fred- 
erick 8. Jewell, Pl.D., author of “School Government.” (New York: 
A.S. Barnes & Co. 1867.)—The purpose of this book is to teach English 
syntax by means of diagrams, expressing chiefly by their position the func. 
tion and relative importance of each of the elements of a sentence. The 


objections to such a system are so obvious, except in so far as it may, in its | 
simpler forms, be a convenient means of testing in the class-room the pro- | 


ficiency of students in the ordinary analysis, that it hardly demands a seri 
ous criticism. One of the most important of these objections is stated by 
the author himself, though quite unintentionally: “ There is no difficulty 
in the analysis which does not ultimately emerge in the diagrams.” Other 
objections, hardly less grave, are found in its complexity and its entire 


inadequacy to meet the wants of involved constructions, or even of simple | 


ones whose elements express slightly varying shades of emphasis or mean- 





ing. The elaborate system of nomenclature adopted would, we are confi- 
dent, offer quite as many terrors to the beginner as the simpler one now 
commonly used. The author shows considerable ingenuity in adapting his 
scheme to the necessities of complex sentences, though, if our space per- 
mitted, we should be disposed to take issue with him with regard to the 
consistency of some of the applications of his system as well as with regard 
to the correctness of his analysis of certain of the examples quoted. It is, 
or ought to be, surprisivg to find a professed teacher of grammar suggest- 
ing as one of the advantages of this system the superior facilities which it 
offers for the comparative study of the styles of different authors. We are 
disposed to doubt whether the pursuit of so intangible a quality would be 
materially helped by enumerating, under our author’s guidance, the propor- 


_ tion of “ qualifying, quantitative or causative modifying circumstantitives,” 


which a page of each author might contain. The system is, as we have 
said, an ingenious one, but it can hardly be of much practical use. 





Transcript Pieces. By Frank Foxcroft. (North Adams, Mass.: J. T. 
Robinson & Co.)—This is a little book which it is no great discredit to a 
boy to have written. But the older offender, the Transcript, of Boston 
in which about half the poems were first published, certainly has a great 
deal to answer for. It is hardened, and will laugh us to scorn for saying 
so; but we mean it all perfectly seriously when we say that it is surely a 
piece of wickedness to encourage young people to engage in pursuits so 
enervating and profitless as this of turning out very poor verses with 
next to nothing in them. Though, if that were all, it would be nobody's 
business, we suppose, except the editor’s, and the verse-writer’s, and the 
subscribers’. But American literature, groaning and travailing under the 
inflictions of hosts of pretenders and foolish persons, is going to get 
better than it is more slowly than it might so long as papers of the pre- 
tensions of the Zranscript lend themselves to weakliness in verse and 


| prose, instead of resisting it and even actually fighting it. 
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HAVE JUST PUBLISHED 


THE SPIRIT OF SEVENTY-SIX; 


oR, 
THE COMINC WOMAN 


A PROPHETIC DRAMA. 


Just IssvED. 
The Quarterly Journal of 


Psychological Medicine and Medical 


Jurisprudence 


FOR APRIL, 1868, 


W. A. HAMMOND, M.D., EDITOR. 


Contains 208 pages of reading matter, interesting and in- 
structive to all medical and legal gentlemen. 


READ THE CONTENTS OF THIS NUMBER: 


ORIGINAL CoMMUNICATIONS.— Laws of Human [ncrease, 
or Population based on Physiology and Psychology; by 
Nathan Allen, M.D. Carnomania; by Chas. F. Taylor, 
M.D. Education Anterior to Birth; by H. C. Atwool, 
M.D. Aphasia; by R. Bartholow,M.D. Remarks upon 
Dr. Storer’s paper, entitled the *‘Law of Rape; by 





IN THE YEAR °13. By Frrrz Revtsr. 
Translated from the Platt-Deutseh by Cnartzs Lex 
Lewes (son of G. H. Lewes). 16mo, paper, 75 cents; 
flexible cloth, $1. 





A NEW EDITION, WITH MANY AMENDMENTS, OF 
NATHAN THE WISE. By Lesstne. Trans- 
Jated by Miss Ellen Frothingham. 16mo, cloth, 
$1 75. 
LEYPOLDT & HOLT, Publishers, 


451 Broome Street, New York. 





TO BOOK-BUYERS. 


CATALOGUE NO. 7 OF STERLING 
NEW AND SECOND-HAND BOOKS, 


including many curious and scarce books, with prices 
affixed, torwarded free to any address, 


DAVID Cc. FRANCIS, 
DeaLeR IN NEw anv OLp Books, 
506 Broadway, New York. 








Cloth, $1; paper, 75 cents; fine paper, tinted, $1 75. 


For sale by all Booksellers. Sent sby mailjon receipt 
of price. 





“The play hinges upon the aheurdities of a female as- 

sessor, a female Judge of the Supreme Court, anda female 

litician, and the ludicrous aspects of a state of society 

hn which women make proposals of marrisge to men. and 

every bachelor is expored to two hundred thousand offers, 

more or Jess. These ideas are carried out with great hu- 
mor."—N. Y. Nation. 


“The Spirit of '76—not 1776, but 1876—is the name of a 
spirited parlor drama which has given lively pleasure to 
select social circles in Boston. It gives a somewhat ex- 
travagant aud, therefore, amusingly, emphatic picture of 
what might be the condition of society and the facts of 
daily life if tne extreme aspirations of the Woman's 
Rights party were practically fulfilled. Very witty is the 
dialogue, very comic are the situations, very incongruous 
the relative positions. There is no flagging in the inter- 
+st, and we commend this clever jeu d’esprit, and the two 
amusing vaudevilles annexed, to all who love fun,”"—N. 
Y. Avening Post. 


“A delicious morcean, made a capital enccess by the 
delicate humor, the many sharp hits and the amusing 
situations which it produces."’— Boston Post. 


“The piece abounds in sly hits at both sexes, and ie a 
capital burlesque, kept within limits, so that it always 
sparkles, and is never dull; while it is wise in ita com- 
icality and significantly suggestive in its extray gance 
and exaggeration,” —Boston Transcript. 





Simon Stern, Counsellor-at-Law. Case of Epilepsy due 
to Cerebral Anemia; by W. A. Hammond, M.D. 


CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE.—Tranaactions Aerocia- 
tion Superintendents of Inatitutions for Insane. West- 
era Pennsylvania Hospital Report. Northern Ohio 
Lunatic Asyiam Report. Butler Hospital Report. N.Y. 
Institution for the Blind Report. Penn. Hospital Re- 
ports. Dickineon en Albuminuria. Marcet on Chronic 
Alcoholic Intoxication. Von Niemeyer ov Pulmonary 
Phthisis. Beaman on Epilepsy. Klob on Pathological 
Anatomy of Female Sexual Organs. Hewitt on Diseases 
of Women. Bedford on Obstetrics. Thomas on the 
Diseases of Women. 
Diseases. 
halation. 


Murray on Emotional Nervous 
Hardy on Dartrous Diathesis. Sievle on In- 
Bouchardat’s Annual Abstract. Winslow on 


Light. 

Puvesccear AND PATHOLOGY OF THE BRAIN AND NER- 
yous System.—New Method of Measuring Volume of the 
Head. Ineanity in Switzerland. Functions of Different 
Parts of the Brain. ‘The Immediate Arrest of Convul- 
sions. Case of ‘Le Petit Mal,” with Observations on 
Responsibility of Epileptice. On Connection between 
Cerebro-Spinal System and Sympathetic. Giossoplegia. 

MEDICAL JURISPRUDENCE.—Alton Murder. Medico- 

] Report on Case of a Man accused of Theft. Medico- 
Legal Enquiries relative to Insanity. 
ISCELLANEOUs.—Early Condition of Man. 
of the Intellect. Books ived. 


Price $1 50. To Subscribers, $5 per annum. 
MOORHEAD, SIMPSON & BOND, 


PUBLISHERS, 
60 Duane Street, New York. 


Anatomy 
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NEW ENGLISH BOOKS. 


SOUTH AFRICA. Travels in the Interior of 
South Africa. Comprising Fifteen Years’ Hunting 
and Trading Experience; with Journeys across the 
Contirent from Natal to Walvisch Bay, and Visite to 
Lake Nyami and the Victoria Falls. By James Cuap- 


MAN, F.R.G.S. Illustrated with Maps and numerous 
Engravings. Two large volumes, 8vo, fine cloth, 
$12. 


HISTORY OF ENGLAND during the Early 
and Middle Ages. By Professor C. H. Pearson. Two 
vols. royal Svo, eloth, $10 50. 





JUST ISSUED: 


THE PUPILS OF ST. JOHN THE DIVINE. 
By the author of “The Heir of Redclyffe.’ Tue- 
trated by E. Armitage, A.R.A. Vol. I. of The Sunday 
Library. 12mo, cloth, $2; cloth, extra gilt, $2 25. 


“In the ‘Pupils of St. John’ they have a history of the 
Early Chorch, containing a record of nearly all the un- 
doubted facts, written io the same style as that charming 
work, *The Heir of Redclyffe,’ by the same author,”— 
London Bookseller. 


ABRAHAM PAGE, ESQ. A Novel. “ Pity 
the sorrows of a poor old man.” 12mo, tinted paper, 
cloth, $1 50. 

THE NEWCOMES. By W. M. THackeray. 
Standard edition. Vol. I, With 24 steel engravings 
and numerous wood-cuts. Svo, extra cloth, $3 50. 

THE OLD MAM’SELLE’S SECRET. A No- 
vel. After the German of E. Marlitt. By Mrs. A. L. 
WISTER. 12mo, fine cloth, $1 75. 





For sale by Booksellers generally, or will be sent by 
mail, postage free, on receipt of price by Publishers. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., 
Publishers, Booksellers, and Importers, 
715 and 717 Market Street, Philadelphia. 


DAVID c. FRANCIS 
(Former.y C. 8. Francis & Co.), 
DEALER IN NEW AND OLD BOOKS, 
506 BROADWAY (uP s8TatRs), 


Priced catalogues of books in stock issued from time 

to time, and will be forwarded free to any address, 
Orders for any obtainable books promptly filled. 
Binding executed ip any style. 








SWEDENBORC’S WORKS. 





HEAVEN AND HELL. }rom Things Heard and Seen. 
1 vol, 12mo, pp. 379, price $1 25. 

THE FOUR LEADING DOCTRINES, being those con- 
cerning the Lord, the Word, Faith, and Life. 1 
vol. 12mo0, pp. 290, price $1 25. 

THE DIVINE PROVIDENCE. 
price $1 25. 

THE ATHANASIAN CREED. 
price $1 25. 


1 vol. 12mo, pp. 887, 


1 vol. 12mo, pp. 206, 





The above works are in uniform extra cloth bindings, 
bevelled boards, and gilt top. 

All the Theological and Scientific writings of Sweden- 
borg and all extant publications in the interest of the 
New Cuvrcu are for sale at the Publishing House of the 
Genera! Convention of the Church of the United States, 
20 Cooper Union, New York. 


JOSEPH R. PUTNAM, Manager. 





NOW READY—A NEW POEM, ENTITLED 
THE MEXICAN; 
oR, 
LOVE AND LAND. 
FOUNDED ON THE INVASION OF MAXIMILIAN. 
By Joun M. DacGnatt, Author of ** Daisy Swain.” 


16mo, tinted paper, 22s pages, 13 vignettes, fiue cloth | 


binding, price $1 50. 
AMERICAN NEWS COMPANY, 
PUBLISHERS, 

121 Nassau Street, New York. 





ACGATHYNIAN CLUB. 
A few copies of * Polydore Virgil,” the second issue of | 
the Club, may be had at regular prices if immediate ap- 
plication be made. 
B. W. BOND, Actuary, 
60 Duane street, New York. 





GEORGE ROUTLEDCE & SONS 
HAVE NOW READY 
A NEW WORK BY THE 
Right Hon. W. E. Cladstone, M.P., 


ON 


“ECCE HOMO.” 


12mo, cloth, price $1 50. 





The Author's Genuine Unabridged Edition of 


LILLIPUT LEVEE. 
Poems of Childhood, Child Fancy, and Child-like Moods. 
Beautifully illustrated by J. E. Millais and others. 
Square l6mo, extra cloth, gilt edges, 75 cents. 


REMINISCENCES OF A HICHLAND 
PARISH. 
By NORMAN MACLEOD, D.D. 
Second edition, crown Svo, cloth, $3. 





Any of the above will be sent by mail, postpaid, on re- 
ceipt of price by the Publishers, 


CEORCE ROUTLEDCE & SONS, 


416 Broome Street, New York. 





WYNKOOP & SHERWOOD, 
18 Beekman Street, New York, 
HAVE JUST PUBLISHED, 
Modern Mercantile Calculator. 


By A. D. Y. Henrigves. 
1 vol. 8vo, 370 pp., $4 50. 


Lilliput Levee. 
1 vol. 12mo, 230 pp., cloth, $1 50. Illustrated by J. E. 


<a he 


IN PRESS, TO BE PUBLISHED APRII 


A Treatise on the Special Opera- 
tions of War, 


Comprising the Forcing and Defence of Defiles, the Fure 


4 20, 1868 


ing and Defence of Rivers, and the Passage of Livers 
in Retreat, the Attack and 
Towns and Villages, the Condu 


Defence of 
of Detach- 


ments for Special Purposes, and Notes oa 


Open 


7 
ct 


Practical Operations in Siege. 


Br FRANCIS J. LIPPITT, 


Late Colonel Second Cal fornia Infantry, 
General United States Volunteers 
tical Use of the Three Arms,” 
Intrenchments.” 


Reeve 
I v 


Author of 
and « 


12mo, illustrated by ten plates, price $1 M. Usual dle 
count to the trade 
SIDNEY S. RIDER & BROTHER, 
Providence, R. 1 
Now Reapy 
POEunm sS. 
Br MRS. 0. M. LIVINGSTONE 
1 vol. 16my, cloth, price $1 ¢ 
HURD & HOUCHTON, 
459 Broome Street, New York 


AMERICAN LAW REVIEW FOR APRIL 


LITTLE, BROWN & CO., 
110 Washington Street, 


Boston, 
Have just published 


THE AMERICAN LAW REVIEW. 
Vol. IL, No, 3, for April, 1868, 





CONTENTS: 


1, Lord Plunkett. 2. The Public Land System. 3. The 
Legal Tender Acts: their Conetitationality and Effect, 





Mitxais, C. GREEN, and others. 


One of the most delightful volumes of poetry for the 
young ever published in England. Lilliput Levee has 
already won a place among juvenile classics, and it is 
sure to be an equally great favorite here. 


Grandpapa’s Arithmetic: 
A Fairy Tale. By Jean Mace, 
1 vol. 12mo, 120 pp., cloth, illustrated, $1 50. 


This work combines instruction wi'h entertainment in 
a most pleasing manner. Under the guise of one of bis | 
delightful fairy tales, Jean Macé, the greatest living 
writer of this class of literature, unfolds the mysteries | 
of the fundamental principles of arithmetic in so clear 
and simple a manner that every child who can read must 
understand them at once ; thus, almost without an effort, 
mastering difficulties which months of tedious drudgery 
might not overcome. 





Coldsmith’s Biography of Tommy Trip 
and his Dog Jowler, 


To which is appended a history of Birds and Beasts, 

with descriptions of each in prose and verse. Illustrated 

~ epee of the original engravings, by Thomas 
wick. 


To THE TRADE.—Particular attention paid to Joszine, 
in all ite branches. 


FREDRIKA BREMER. 





MESSRS. HURD & HOUCHTON 
Will Publish on SATURDAY, April 11, 
LIFE, LETTERS, AND POSTHUMOUS WORKS OF 


FREDRIKA BREMER. 


Edited by her sister, CHARLOTTS BREMER. 
crown Svo, $2. 


In 1 vol. 


“This Life of Fredrika Bremer supplies a void which 
could not have been better filled than by her sister. It is 


4. Liability of Common Carriers beyond their own Route, 
5. Sapreme Court of the United States, 6. United States 
District Court for the District of Masaachusetta. 7. Digest 
of the English Law R: ports for November and December 
1867, and January, 1868. 8 Digest of Cases decided iu the 
Supreme Court of the United States, 9. Selected Digest 
of State Reports. 10. Book Notices. 11. List of new Law 
Books pubiished in England and America since Jacuary 
1, 1868. 12. Summary of Events. 


1 


Subscription, $5 per annam,in advance. Single num- 
bers, $1 25. 


L. W. SCHMIDT, 
GERMAN BOOKSELLER, 
24 BarcLay STREET, NEw York, 
Imports regularly all the leading Foreign Publications 

including Periodicals. 


Foreign works noticed in Tas Nation kept constatly on 
hand or procured to order. 








POTT & AMERY wonld call the attention of Bock- 
sellers and the Trade generally to their extensive and 
well selected stock of 
BIBLES, PRAYER-BOOKS, CHURCH SERVICES, AND 

TESTAMENTS, 

They are constantly adding new styles, and are now 
enabled to offer to the trade an assortment unequalled 
in thie country either in variety of designs or beauty of 
finish. 

Prayer-Books can be had in upwarde of 250 different 
styles, ranging, in prices from 25 cents to $25. 

Bibles do. do. 


POTT & AMERY, 


PUBLISHERS AND IMPORTERS, 








an unusually attractive book.”— Philadelphia Press. 


6 and 13 Cooper Union, New York, 
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A WEEKLY JOURNAI PUBLISHED IN NEW 
YORK CITY. 


The following are some of the volantary testimonials 
it hae received from the press :— 


MAINE. 
The very best of our politico-literary weeklies,—Port- 


land Daily Press 
One of the ablest and best-conducted publications of 
this country —Aernebee Journal. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


A very able paper. —Portsmouth Morning Chronicle. 


VERMONT. 


Edited with great ability.—Burlington Free Press. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 
We do not hesitate to pronounce it without a rival or 
an equal in this country. - Southbridge Journal. 
Friendly to everything that could advance civilization, 
and notably indi fferect to the claims of persons and par- 
ties.—Addantic Monthly 


RHODE ISLAND. 
We commend it to the atteution of all teachera who 
desire to become thorengily conversant with what ie 
tranepiring in the literary world.—Rhode Island School- 


master. 
CONNECTICUT. 
May almost be said to mark an epoch in American 
jourvalism.— New Englander. 
We know of no journal which we can more heartily 
commend to our readers than this.— Willimantic Journal. 


NEW YORK. 
A weekly journal of very considerable ability. —¥. ¥. 
Herald. 
Independent and fearless in the expression of its 
opinions.—N. Y. 7imes. 


NEW JERSEY. 
In point of scholarship and ability it will compare with 
any paper we know ol.—L£lizabeth Journal. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 

A periodical approaching nearest to the needs of a 
community of marured taste of any other published in 
this couu'!ry.—Phila. Arening Telegraph. 

Ita philosophical, literary, and social articles are far 
above the average setundard.— Catholic Siandard, 


MARYLAND. 
One of the best news and political weeklies in the 
land.— Baltimore Co Union. 


DELAWARE. 
An instance where qniet and persistent labor, faith- 
fully performed. has won public confidence and support, 
— Wilmington Commercial. 


OHIO. 

We are conscious of doiu.s a real service to our readera, 
and to every wholesome moral and material enterprise of 
the times, when we direct attention to the Nation as the 
one newspaper of America which is so full of excellen- 
ces and #0 free from faults as to deserve unqualified 
praise.—Springfleld Daily Repu lican. 


INDIANA. 
Its literary excellence is all that could be desired.— 
Greencastle Banner. 
ILLINOIS. 
Decidedly the ablest of our weekly journals,— Chicago 
Tribune. 
No pro‘essional or literary man can afford to be without 


it.— Quincy Whig. 
MICHICAN. 
Das beste und gediegenste cugiische Blatt in Amerika. 
—Familienbliiter. 
We prefer it. notwithstanding its Republican politics, 
to any of the mouthlies —Hat Suginaw Courier. 
WISCONSIN. 


Combines in an excellent degree the distinctive fea- 
tures of ths news and the literary journal.—Central Re- 


pudliwan. 
IOWA. 

We prize it for its tact, its talent, and its hearty hon- 
esty.-—-Jowa Whig. 

The high-water mark of American journalism.— Waeh- 
ington County Press. 

MISSOURI. 

It seem: to ns an independent and highly moral politi- 

cal journal.— Central Christian Advocate. 
KANSAS. 

A journal which no statesman or student of social and | 
political progress can afford to du without.—£ducational | 
Journal | 


The sixth volume of the Vufion began January, 1868. 
Terms: Five dollars per annuum ; Clergymen, four dollars ; 
Clubs of ten, forty dollars. 

Specimen copies sent gratis on application to 


E. L. GODKIN & CO., Publishers, 


Box 6732, New York City. 











Harper & Brothers’ 


List of New Books. 





MOTLEY'’S HISTORY OF THE NETHER-|WHITE’S MASSACRE OF ST BARTHO. 


LANDS. A History of the United Netherlands ; from 
rom the Death of William the Silent to the Twelve 
Years’ Truce—1609. By J. Lornror Mot.ey, D.C L., 
author of ** The Rise of the Dutch Republic.” Com- 
plete in four volumes. With portraits. 8vo, cloth, 
$14. 


MISS BRADDON’S CHARLOTTE'S INHER- 
ITANCE. Charlotte’s Inheritance. A Sequel to 
“ Birds of Prey.” By Miss M. E. Brappon, author 
of * Aurora Floyd,” ‘“ Eleanor’s Victory,’ * John 
Marchmont’s Legacy,” ete. Svo, paper, 50 cents. 


KRUMMACHER'S DAVID, KING OF ISs- 
RAEL. David, the King of Israel: A Portrait drawn 
from Scripture History and the Book of Psalms. By 
Freperick WILLIAM Krummacuer, D.D., author of 
* Elijah the Tiehbite,” ete. Translated under the 
express sanction of the author by the Rev. M. G. 
Easton, M.A. With a letter from Dr. Krummacher 
to his American readers, and a portrait. 12mo, cloth, 
$1 7. 


JEANIE’S QUIET LIFE.  Jeanie’s Quiet 
Life. A Novel. But the author of “St. Olave’s.” 
8vo, paper, 50 cents. 


BARNES'S THIRTY-NINTH CONGRESS. 
History of the Thirty-pinth Congress of the United 
States. By Wittiam H, Barnes, M.A., auihor of 
“Phe Body Politic,” etc. With eighteen steel por- 
traits. S8vo, cloth, $5. 


FIVE HUNDRED POUNDS REWARD: A 
Novel. Bya Barrister. 8vo, paper, 50 cents. 


THREE LITTLE SPADES: A Tale. By 


Miss ANNA WARNER. 16mo, cloth, $1. 


BROOKS’S SOONER OR LATER. Sooner or 
Later: A Novel. By Sarmitey Brooks, Author of 
* The Silver Cord,” etc. Illustrated by Du Maurier, 
Svo, paper, $1 50; cloth, $2. 


DR. SMITH’S SMALLER HISTORY OF 
ENGLAND. A Smaller History of England, from the 
Earliest Times to the Year 1862. Edited by Witu1am 
Smiru, LL.D. Illustrated by engravings on wood. 
16mo, cloth, $1. 


Uniform with Dr. Smitn’s Smaller Histories of 
Greece and Rome. 


MY HUSBAND'S CRIME: A Novel. By M. 
R. Hovsexerrer. With [Illustrations by Gaston 
Fay. 8vo, paper, 75 cents. 


SMITH’S THREE ENGLISH STATESMEN. 
Pym, Cromwell, and Pitt: A Course of Lectures on 
the Political History of England. By Gotpwin SmirtH, 
author of “ Lectures on the Study of History,” etc. 
12mo, cloth, $1 50. 


ROBINSON'S POOR HUMANITY. Poor 
Humanity: A Novel. By F. W. Roprxson, author of 
* Christie's Faitb,”’ ** Mattie: a Stray,’ * Carry’s Con- 
feseion,”’ * No Man's Friend,” etc., etc. Svo, paper, 
75 cents, 


MRS. COMFORT’S FAIRY STORIES. Folks 
and Fairies: Stories for Little Children. By Lucy 
RanDaLt Comyort. With Engravings. Square dio, 
cloth, $1, 


‘|}ONE OF THE FAMILY: A Novel. 


LOMEW. The Massacre of St. Barthoiomew: Pre- 
ceded by a History of the Religious Wars in the Reign 
of Charles 1X. By Henry Waite. M.A., Ph.D. With 
illusirations. Crown 8vo, cloth, $1 75. 


MISS TYTLER’S HUGUENOT FAMILY. 
The Huguenot Family: A Novel. By Saran TyTLeER. 
12mo, cloth, $1 50. 


SMILES’S HISTORY OF THE HUGUENOTS. 
The Huguenots: their Settlements, Churches, and 
Industries in England and Ireland. By Samven 
Smi.es, author of *Sel!-Help,” etc. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, bevelled edges, $1 75. 


A FRENCH COUNTRY FAMILY. By Mme. 
De Wirt, née Guizor. Translated by Dinan MvLock 
Craik, anthor of “John Halifax, Gentleman,” “A 
Noble Life,” ‘Christian's Mistake."’ *“*Two Mar. 
riages,”’ etc. Illustrations. 12mo, cloth, $1 50. 


BARNES’S EVIDENCES OF CHRISTIAN- 
ITY. Lecturee on the Evidences of Christianity in 
the Nineteenth Century. By ALBERT Barnes, author 
of ** Notes on the New Testament,” etc. 12mo, mor- 
occo cloth, bevelled edges, $1 75. 


By the 


author of ‘* Carlyon’s Year.” 8vo, paper, 25 cents. 


THE LOVER'S DICTIONARY: A Poetical 
Treasury of Lovers’ Thoughts, Fancies, Addresses, 
and Dilemmas, Indexed with nearly Ten Thousand 
References as a Dictionary of Compliments and Guide 
to the Study of the Tender Science. Post 8vo, cloth, 
$3 50; gilt edges, $4 25. 


MRS. OLIPHANT’S BROWNLOWS. _Brown- 
lows: A Novel. By Mrs. O.iprant, author of 
“ Agnes,” **Madonna Mary,” ** The Laird of Nor- 
law,”’ ** The Days of my Life,” ** Carlingford,” * Life 
of Edward Irving,” etc. 8vo, paper, 37 cents. 


/MARGARET’S ENGAGEMENT: A Novel. 


8vo, paper, U cents. 


HARPER’S PHRASE-BOOK;; or, Hand-Book 
of Travel Talk for Travellers and Schools. Being a 
Guide to Conversations in English, French, German, 
and Italian, on a New and Improved Method. In- 
tended to accompany ** Harper's Hand-Book for Tra- 
vellers.... By W. PemMBroke Ferripee, author ot 
“Harper's Hand-Book.”’ Assisted by Professors ot 
Heidelberg University. With concise and explicit 
Rules for the Pronunciation of the different Lan- 
guages. Square 4to, flexible cloth, $1 50. 


BRAKESPEARE: A Novel. By the author 
of “Guy Livingstone.” 8vo, paper, 50 cents. Nearly 
ready. 


|/HARPER’S HAND-BOOK FOR TRAVEL- 
LERS IN EUROPE AND THE EAST. Being a 
Guide throngh France, Belgium, Holland, Germany, 
Austria, Iraly, Sicily. Egypt, Syria, Turkey, Greece, 
Switzerland, Tyrol, Russia, Denmark, Sweden, Spain, 
and Great Britain and Ireland, With a Railroad Map 
corrected up to 1867, and a Map embracing Colored 
Rouces of Tr+vel in the above Countries, By W, 
PemBroke Fetrivce. Sixth Year. Large 12mo, 
leather, pocket-book form, $7 50. 





*,*Harrer & Brotuers will send the above works 
by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the Uniteg 
States, on receipt of the price, 
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A GENTLEMAN’S COLLECTION. 
J. W. BOUTON 


has the pleasure of announcing that he has now on exhi- 
bition and for sale a 


Magnificent Private Library, 


roperty of a gentleman of New York, who has re- 
5 taken up his residence abroad. 


the 
cent 


In many respects this surpasses any collection which | 


has ever been offered for sale by a bookseller in America. 

It has been formed under the mvst favorable circumstan- 

ce+, during the last twenty years, in Europe and in this 

country, by a person of refined taste, superior bibliogra- 
hical knowledge, and of varied and extensive culture. 
he selection embraces a wide range of subjects in 


History, Biography, Travels, Poetry, 
the Drama, Philosophy, Antiqui- 
ties, Fiction, 


AND IS RICH IN FINE ART AND ILLUSTRATED 
LITERATURE. 


To the connoisseur in fine binding, this wi)l present an 
opportunity of securing fine specimens of the handiwork 
of the following distinguished artists: 

WRIGHT, HAYDAY, 

ATKEN, RIVERE, 

PRATT LEWIS 

BEDFORD, MATTHEWS, 
MACKENZIE, GRIBNE (of Edinburgh), 
SILANI, CABE, 

DAVID, NIEDRIER, 

PETTIT, THOUVENIN, 

DU MENSEIL, ALLIO, 

DU PLANIL, Erc., Erc., Ere. 


This unique and admirable collection is now offered at 
2% per ceni. less than the usual market value, and offers 
to those desirous of adding to their libraries an opportu- 
nity which may not again present itself. 

A Priced Catalogue, handsomely printed upon heavy 
laid paper, is now ready, and will be forwarded to all who 
desire it, upon the receipt of 50 cents. 


J. W. BOUTON, 
IMPORTER OF RARE STANDARD WORKS, 
416 Broome Street, New York. 





ALLEN EBBS, 


1838 Broapway (Up-stairs), New YorxK, 
IMPORTER OF 
Fine Standard and Illustrated Books. 


THE OLD OAKEN BUCKET. 


Now on Free Exhibition in the parlors of the Firtu 
AVENUE ART GALLERY, corner of Fourteenth Street, 
Jerome Thompson's charming picture of the Old Oaken 
Bucket, representing the early home of Samnel Wood- 
worth. Hours of Exhibition from 9 a.m. to7 P.m., and 
on Monday evenings from 8 to 10. 








NIAGARA 


FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
OFFICE, 12 WALL STREET. 

CasH CAPITAL INCREASED TO . $1,000,000 

SurP.ivus, JuLy 1, 1866, : : 300,000 


Losses equitably adjusted and promptly paid. 
CHARTERED 1850. 
Cash Dividends paid in fourteen years, 248 per cent. 


JONATHAN D. STEELE, President. 
P. NOTMAN, Secretary. 


ACRICULTURAL 
WAREHOUSE AND SEED STORE. 


AMES PLOW COMPANY, 
Successors To Nourse, Mason & Co., 
AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS AND MACHINES, 
SEEDS, FERTILIZERS, etc. 


Quincy Hall, Boston. 


53 Beekman Street, New York. 
Factories at Worcester and Groton Junction. 





phelce Seeds, Plants, and Trees! 
tive Catal is. i 
Bean and ie 4 To ogues gratis. Freight paid to 
B. M. WATSON, 
Nurseries, Plymouth, Mass. 


“HOME FOR INVALIDS.” 


Established in 1847, 
By E. E. DENNISTON, M.D., 
At Springdale, Northampton, Mass. 
NUMBER LIMITED TO THIRTY. 


REFERENC=S.—Boston : Jacob Bigelow, M.D., H.I. Bige- 
low, M.D., Edward Reynolds, M.D.. John Homans, 
M.D. New York: Willard Parker, M.D., Austin Flint, 
M.D. Brooklyn: C. L. Mitchell, M.D. 


1841. 
S. DAVIS, Jr.'s 
CELEBRATED “ DIAMOND” BRAND SUGAR-CURED 


HAMS, 
CINCINNATI. 
Sold by leading Grocers in principal Cities. 
READ & ROUNDEY, Agents, 
Corner Beaver and New Streets, 
New YorK. 





Cheney Brothers’ Silks. 


ALL KINDS OF 
MACHINE TWIST, 
SEWINC SILK, 
TRAMS AND ORCANZINES, 
FINE ORGANZINES FOR SILK MIXTURE 
CASSIMERES. 
PONGEE HANDKERCHIEFS, PLAIN AND PRINTED 
FOULARDS AND FLORENTINES, 
SILK WARP POPLINS AND DRESS GOODS, 
BELT RIBBONS. 


Silks for Special Purposes to Order. 


AGENTS: 
EDWARD H. ARNOLD & SON, 
102 Franklin Street, New York. 
CHENEY & MILLIKEN, 
4 Otis Street, Boston. 
LEONARD BAKER & CO., 
210 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


RICE, CHASE & CO., 
10 & 12 German Street, Baltimore. 


AMERICAN CONDENSED MILK 
COMPANY 


STILL AHEAD! 


ITS MILK ACKNOWLEDGED TO BE THE RICHEST 
AND PUREST! 

A would-be rival Company, having made certain insin- 
uations regarding the AMERICAN COMPANY'S Milk, 
the *‘AMERICAN ” asserted that its Condensed Milk 
contained more Pure, Unadulterated, Unskimmed Coun. 
try Milk than any other offered for sale in the city, and 
| challenged proof to the contrary. As the fact still re- 
| mains undisputed, the 


AMERICAN CONDENSED MILK 
COMPANY 
takes this method of placing it before the public. 
LERICAN CONDENSED MILK 


| Is the M mient Milk for Hotels and Shipping! 
The Mos omical Milk for Families! The Purest 


and Safest Food for Infants! 





USE THE BEST. 
AMERICAN CONDENSED MILK 
COMPANY, 
141 Fourth Avenne. 
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OFFICE or THE | 
ATLANTIS 
MUTUAL INSURANCE CO. 


New York, January 25th, 1568 


The Trustees, in conformity to the Charter of (he Company 
submit the following Statement of its affairs on the Siet 


December, 1867 : 

Premiums received on Marine Risks from Ist January 

| - 4867, to Bist December, 1867....... $7,329,015 78 
Premiums on Policies not marked off Ist Jan- 

: 2,838,109 Ti 





| I Freee nhc iuck-cccusoncscsecgsesctacsees 


$10,160,195 46 
No Policies have been issued upon Life Risks, 

nor upon Fire Risks disconnected with 

Marine Risks. 
| Premiums marked off from ist Jan 
to 3ist December, 1567....... 


| Total amount of Marine Premiums... 


nary, 1867, 
were § fF Fe 


$4,224,364 1 
Returns of Premiums and Expenses...... .... $1,305,865 98 


Losses paid during the same period 





| The Company has the following Assets, viz. : 

| United States and State of New York Stock, 

| City, Bank, and other Stocks Pe $6,864,485 00 

| Loans, secured by Stocks, and otherwise. 175,450 00 

| Real Estate and Bonde and Mortgages . 
Interest, and sundry Notes and Claims due 

| the Company, estimated at 

| Premiom Notes and Bills receivable 

| Cash in Bank cee ‘ 


9 
* 


210,000 00 





Total Amount of Assets . ‘ $13,108,177 11 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates of 
profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or thetr legal 
representatives, on and after Tuesday, the Fourth of 
February next. 

Firry per cent. of the ontstanding certificates of the 
isaue of 1865 will be redeemed and paid to the holders 
thereof, or their legal representatives, on and alter Tues 
day, the Fourth of February next, from which date in 

| terest on the amount so redeemable will cease. The 

| certificates to be produced at the time of payment, and 
| cancelled to the extent paid. 

| A dividend of Thirty per cent. is declared on the net 

| earned premiums of the Company for the vear endin 
81st December, 1867, for which certificates will be issue 

on and after Tuesday, the Seventh of April next 

By order of the Board, 

J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary 

TRUSTRES, 

John D. Jones, Henry K. Bogert, 
Charles Dennis, Joshua J. Henry, 
W.H. H. Moore, Dennis Perkins, 
Henry Coit, Joseph Gaillard, Jr., 
ym. ©. Pickersgill, J. Henry Burgy, 
Lewis Curtis, Cornelius Grinnell. 
Charles H. Ruseell, C. A. Hand, 
Lowell Holbrook, B. J. Howland, 
R. Warren Weston, Benj. Babcock, 
Royal Phelps, Fletcher Westray, 
Caleb Barstow, Robt B. Minturn, Jr.. 
A. P. Piliot, Gordon W. Burnham, 
William E. Dodge, Frederick Chauncey, 
Robt. G. Fergusson, James Low, 
David Lane, Geo. 8. Stephenson, 
James Bryce, William H. Webb, 
Francis Skiddy, Paul Spofford, 
Daniel 8. Miller, Sheppard Gandy, 
Wm. Sturgis, Robert L, Taylor. 
Chas. P. Burdett, 
JOHN D, JONES, President. 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 
W. H. H. MOORE, 24 Vice-President 
J. D. HEWLETT, 3d Vice-President, 


| One Ounce of Gold 


Will be given for every ounce of adulteration found in 


} 


“B. T. Banpitt’s Lion Correr.”’ This Coffee is roasted, 
ground, and sealed hermetica 


the 


lly under letters patent from 
All the 


saved, and the Coffee presents a rich, glossy appearance 


United States Government. “Aroma” is 
Every family should use it, as it is fifteen to twenty per 
cent. stronger than any other pure * Coffee.’ One can in 
every twenty contains a ONE DOLLAR GREENBACK. For 
| sale everywhere. If your grocer does not keep this Cof- 
fee, and will not get it fer you, send your orders direct to 


| the factory. 


B. T. BABBITT, 
64, 65, 66, 67, 68, 69, 70, 72, and 74 Washington Street, N. Y. 


THE EMPIRE SEWINC MACHINE 


Surpaeses all others in simplicity, durability, 
beautiful stitch, and easy working. It cre 
ates no noise when in operation, and al! per- 
eons fond of an excellent Sewing Machine 
should cai] and examine it. A liberal dis- 
count offered to the trade. Salesrooms, 616 
BROADWAY.N. Y.; 103 Avenue A, corner 
of Seventh Street; 685 Sixth Avenue; 238 Grand Street, 
Williamsburgh. 


g 
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687 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 


IMPORTER OF 
MEN’S FINE FURNISHING COODS, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Fine Dress Shirts, 
Collars, and Cuffs, 


Orders by mail receive prompt attention. 


China and Glass. 
DAVIS COLLAMORE & CO., 


479 Broapway, 


4 doors below Broome Street, 
IMPORTERS OF 
CHINA, GLASS, CLOCKS, BRONZES, CUTLERY, etc. 
CHINESE PORCELAIN, 
Old blue and fine painted. 
ROCERS, SMITH & CO.’S 
FINE PLATED WARE, 


Engraved Class 


TO ORDER. 


First Mortgage Bonds of the Central 
Pacific Railroad Company, 
bearing six per cent. interest and principal payable in 
gold, for sale at par and accrued interest, in currency. 
Descriptive pamphlets furnished. 


FISK & HATCH, 
Bankers and Financial Agents C. P. R. R., 
5 Nassau STREET. 





MARVIN & CO.’S 


ALUM AND DRY PLASTER 
FIRE AND BURCLAR 


AFE 


Are the most desirable for quality, finish, and price. 


. §265 Broadway, New York. 
Principal Warehouses: } 79) Chestuat St., Philadelphia. 


Please send for a Circular. 


NEW PATENT PIANOS. 


RAVEN & BACON 
(Established 1829), 


Warerooms 644 & 646 Broadway, N.Y., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PIANO-FORTES, WITH THEIR PATENT COMBINA- 
TLON SOUNDING-BOARDS. 


Patented August 14, 1866. 


This invention, introduced exclusively into our Pianos, 
is of the greatest advantage -to the tone of the instru- 
ment, as it affects the sounding-board, the very soul of 
the Piano, and produces thereby a pure liquid tone great- 
ly superior in quality and power to that of the ordinary 
Piane. The sounding-board, released from its connection 
with the piano-case, and resting upon under sounding- 
boards, is relieved from the rigidity caused by such con- 
nection, and its vibratory quality increased. 

Our Pianos are first-class in every respect, and pur- 
chasers will have not only our own guarantee as to their 
quality, but also the guarantee of the reputation of the 
instrument, obtained from the experience of our patrons 
wno have used them fora generation. All lovers of this 
eminently household instrument, as well as parties pro- 
posing to purchase new Pianos, are invited to call and 
examine our assormment. 





OIROULAR NOTES & LETTERS OF OREDIT 


FOR THE USE OF 


TRAVELLERS, 


AVAILABLE IN ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD, 
ISSUED BY 


DUNCAN, SHERMAN & CO., New Yor. 


Ss. Cc. & Cc. C. WARD, 
AGENTS FOR 

BARING BROTHERS & COMPANY, 

56 Wall Street, New York, 


28 State Street, Boston. 





Insurance Scrip. 
WILLIAM C. CILMAN, 
4 Pins Street, New YorgE, 


BUYS AND SELLS INSURANCE SCRIP. 





BROWN BROTHERS & CO., 
59 Watt Sr., 


ISSUE COMMERCIAL AND TRAVELLERS’ CREDITS 
FOR USE IN 
THIS COUNTRY.AND ABROAD. 


WILLIAM C. TOWNSEND, 





Stock, Insurance, and Money Broker, 


* 7 Wersosser Sr., 


PROVIDENCE, R. L 





Russell Sturgis, Jr., 


ARCHITECT, 


98 Broadway, New York. 





Vaux, Withers & Co., 


ARCHITECTS, 


110 Broadway. 





ROBERT MORRIS COPELAND, 
LANDSCAPE GARDENER, 


Author of “ Country Life,” furnishes plans and advice for 
laying out public and private grow _Refers to John 
M. Forbes, Nathanic! Thayer On, Mass.; Rufus 
Waterman, Providence, R. By 
Island; R. 8. Fieids, i . 

41 Barristers’ Hall, Be 


Olmsted, 


LANDSCAPE ARCHI TS. 


The undersigned have associated under the above title 
for the business of advising on all matters of location, 
and of furnishing Desigus and Superintendence for Build- 
ings —y a 8 —— ress at Wee neering 

orks, inclu ng-out oO ‘owns, Villages, 
Parks, Cemeteries, and Gardens. 





FRED. LAW OLMSTED, * 
CALVERT Yow 
FRED’K C. WITHERS. 





110 Broad 
New York, Jannarpi, 1866. 





| contribution. 
| more; it is, however, something to show what America 





COLGATE & CO.’S 
FRAGRANT TOILET SOAPS. 


A variety of kinds of superior excel- 
lence, for sale by first-class druggists 
and family grocers, and by all deal- 
ers in fancy articles, 


TIFFANY & CO., 
GOLD AND SILVER SMITHS, 


550 anD 552 BROADWAY, 


Invite attention to the following notices of their Goods 
lately exhibited 


IN THE PARIS EXHIBITION, 


For which they received the only award ever made by a 
a country to American Manufacturers of Silver 
are. 
From the London Art Journal, November, 1867. 
“This page contains engravings of three Tea Services, 
and other objects in silver, manufactured by Messrs. 
Tiffany and Co., of New York. They are all designed and 
executed by American artists, and are not surpassed by 
any acticles of the kind in the Fxhibition. The designs 
are of the best order, introducing neither too much nor 
too little ornament, while they all bear evidence of good 
workmanship. The establishment of Messrs. Tiffany is 
the largest in the New World; it is of great importance, 
therefore, that they should minister to | aoe taste in 
America; they are doing so, if we may judge from their 
Our only regret is that they have not sent 


is producing and estimating. These ‘exhibits’ hold their 
own beside the best of England and France.” 


From the “ Reports of Artisans selected by a Committee 
appointed by the Council of the British Society of Arts 
" yeert the Paris Universal Exhibition, 1867."" (Page 

1. 

“Tiffany & Co., of New York, have but a very small 
case of silver goods, but the articles exhibited are of a 
very superior class. The coffee-services and ig 44 
ornamented in flat chasing are very beautifal, both in 
outline and workmanship; some of the afticles are near- 
ly, if not quite equal, to repoussé.”’ 

. Jb. (Page 203.) ‘* On Design.” 

* Tiffany & Co. showa few excellent Sen-eote, etc., both 
as to form and decoration ; the flat chasing described in 
the catalogue as é@ being especially noteworthy. 
It is carried out to the fullest extent. Nothing equa! to 
it in either the French or Sean peaasimen ts. 

* One of the pieces has a band of yy ery and 
foliage; tne de wing pry reed good. Altogether they 
are lessons in the art of decorating utility.” 

Ib. (Page 208.) “ Remarks.” 

“The United States show of silver work is very lim- 
ited. Although they cannot boast of quantity, they may 
fairly boast o. quality, The forms of the various articles 
exhibited are well considered. While the decorations 
are beautifully designed and carried out with patient 
care, the judgment with which different ‘ mats’ are used 
is deserv =e. great praise, and demonstrates the extent 
to which the process of flat chasing may be carried. 
Compared with works of a similar kind exhibited by 
other countries, os to be perfect of their class, 
baving no rivals. ile other exhibits rest principally 
upon rare and costly works, elaborated to the highest de- 
gree: this little dieplay of the Americans rests upon hum- 

le work, proving that ordinary articles may be exalted 
and invested with a dignity that will entitle them to rank 
with the proudest achievements of industrial art." 


The Nation. 


VOLUME THE SIXTH. 





“Its editorials, on all the living issues of the times 
politics, finance, social life, reform, are all carefully and 
ably prepared, and written in an admirable style of 
strong, unadorned English, which it is a rare treat to 
read.’’—Sout, lournal. 


s CONTENTS OF NO. 144: 
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Simple Justice. 
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Ru-sian Railroads and the Russian Press. 
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